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lhe Market Outlook for Small Grains—By Gilbert Gusler 








LTHOUGH an oat kernel is a small thing 
in itself, multiplied by millions and even 
larger numbers as it affects the farmers 
of Northern New York, its influence 

is almost incalculable upon the various businesses 
and industries. Looking at the humble oat from 
this angle it assumes a new significance and the 
history of its family tree becomes of much im- 
portance. 

Jay D. Warner of Chaumont, Jefferson County, 
who has had about as much intimate contact with 
oat family-trees as any one farmer in 


By W. I. ROE 


productivity. As fast as a head was discovered 
that would meet the requirements—and the 
appearance of the straw was taken into consider- 
ation as well—it was picked and put into a sack. 
In this way several hundred heads were secured 
that represented the very best that the field 
afforded. 

One of the interesting things that came out in 
this work was the fact that oat flower is a self- 








this part of the State, finds that there 
is not only interest but profit as well 
in making a study of the idiosyn- 
crasies of oats, and has been follow- 
ing along lines of this kind for several 
years. The story of his work and 
its results reads almost like a fairy 
tale. 

In 1914 Mr. Warner became in- 
terested through discussions opened 
by the farm bureau and the State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, in 
securing greater returns for the labor 
that he was compelled to put on an 
acre of land in order to secure a crop 
of oats and decided to cooperate with 
these agencies in working out his 
problem. With the visit of the 
County agent, who at that time was 
F. E. Robertson, and Prof. H. H. 
Love to his farm at harvest time that summer, 
the initial step was taken. 

These men with Mr. Warner went through the 
best field of oats that was on the farm looking for 
oats heads that the characteristics 
which would point to something better than the 
average. The variety used for the beginning of 
the work was known as American Beauty—a 
strain of the Banner variety well known all 
through the North Country for its vigor and 


possessed 








The Oat Crop is a Crop of the Cow Country. The field pictured here 
is situated in Delaware County, N. Y. 


fertilized flower and a black oat and a white oat 
can be grown alongside each other for many 
years without mixing in any way. This fact was 
taken advantage of by Mr. Warner in his work. 
The heads were taken in charge by the Depart- 
ment of Plant Breeding at Ithaca and were gone 
over very thoroughly, some that showed up rather 
poorly on close examination being removed. 
Despite this 600 heads passed the test and were 
threshed out for planting the following spring, the 
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He Studied Oat Family-Trees 


The Story of How the Jefferson County No. 343 Oat Was Born 


kernels from each head being put in an envelope 
by itself and given a number that would desig. 
nate all future progeny. 

The following spring Mr. Warner sowed the 
kernels from each head in a row side by side » 
that each would have an equal show with ify 
neighbors. These 600 rows of oats were a great 
revelation in showing the habits of growth of oats, 
The progeny from each head all showed the same 
characteristics—one row would all be tall plants 
with long branching heads, another would be short 
plants and thick compact heads, and 
so on. Again Mr. Warner and Dr 
Loveand Mr. Robertson went t hrough 
the selection process at harvest time, 
but this time picking only the best 
rows from the 600. Each row was 
harvested and kept separate and the 
grain threshed out and weighed. 

The following year oats from each 
of the best rows saved were planted 
side by side for comparison again. The 
same process was repeated for several 
years—as larger amounts of the best 
seed became available larger areas 
were planted until the few left were 
being planted under actual fied 
conditions. 

After a particularly hard storm one 
day Mr. Warner noticed that one 
particular selection was standing up 
while the others were all practically 
flat. This strange characteristic attracted him 
immediately, for one of the things that caused 
severe loss in some seasons was the oats going 
down before harvest time. If he could get an oat 
that would stay up when the others went down he 
felt that his work would have been of some actual 
value-to farmers of New York State. 

The following year the same thing was noticed 
with the same oat not only at Mr. Warner's farm 

(Continued on page 261) 


Why the Holstein Appeals to Me as a Dairy Cow 


An American Agriculturist Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


ELL, before I begin this talk I must qualify. 
You know there are hundreds of speakers 
who tell you about farming and dairying (and 
during the fall campaign there will be many more) 
who never trespassed on a farm nor milked a cow. 

I am a dairyman who owns a herd and can pull 
the lacteal fluid into the pail. Do I know cows? 
Well, I have owned every kind and color—the 
Jerseys and Guernseys whose calves you have to 
watch for months lest the cats catch them—the 
Brown Swiss with her Buffalo ap- 
pearance and the stately Ayrshire, 
second only to the goat in climbing 
but lacking in his tin-can appetite, and 
last but not least the Holstein—my 
Holstein, the real dairy cow. And 
why did I choose her? I must tell 
you. 

Fitst, she is beautiful with her coal 
black and pure white coat; second, 
she is sociable, always talking to you 
with her large mellow eyes, and third, 
she is kind and companionable, since 
for generations she lived under the 
same roof with her masters and their 
families in her native land. 

Why do dairymen keep cows any- 
way? Simply because it is their busi- 
ness and they want that which will return to them 
the greatest net income. Will the Holstein cow 
do it? Isay she will and I have proof. Dairying 
has become a science and only by weighing milk 
and testing for butterfat do we know whether a 
cow is an asset or a boarder. And what is the 
result of these tests? A Holstein cow holds the 


championship of all breeds for a year’s milk record 
of 37,391.4 lbs. in365 days. Fifty-five other Holstein 
cows made over 30,000 Ibs. of milk in a year and 
no cow of any other dairy breed ever approached 
it. Eighty-five Holstein cows have made over 





By C. F. BIGLER 


1,250 lbs. of butter per year while only nineteen of 
all other breeds have equaled it, or in other words, 
four out of every five cows to make this record 
were Holsteins. Holsteins average 60°) greater 
milk production than all other breeds and it is 
therefore not to be wondered that 60°; of all the 
dairy cows in the United States are Holsteins. 
With this great production they are also eco- 


The Same Old Fight 








ERE again is the old scrap among dairymen about which is the 
best dairy breed. Mr. Bigler, Secretary*of the New York 
Holstein-Friesian Association, 
breed and 


certainly believes 
he says so emphatically. 


4 
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nomical. They will consume and ver. :nto 
milk and butter a greater amount of roughage, 
hay, silage and pasture grass than any; other breed. 
They-are large and healthy and yhen through 
producing milk are converted ithe beef at a 
profit. Their calves are more egsy to raise than 
any other breed and it is not ap/ yncommon sight 
to see a Holstein cow kept ag q wet nurse for 
calves from the smaller dairy bfeeds. 

I do not want my audience} to gain from this 
talk that all dairy cows pr¢duce these large 
amounts of milk and that daity farmers are just 





in the Holstein 
Owners of other breeds, when 
they read this, will feel like saying some emphatic things also, so we 
are going to give them the chance. 
other leading dairy breeds to give radio talks during the winter on 
why they prefer their particular breed. 

In the meantime, if you get real “‘het up’? when you read this, tell 
us in a short letter why your breed is best, and so far as we have room, -- 
we will publish the letters. 

The attention of our radio audience is called to the fact 
American ‘Agriculturist-WEAF Wednesday evening farm program 
starts at 7:50 P.M., instead of 6:50 as it did during the summer. 


We expect to invite officers of 


‘that the 


swimming in milk. With 2,000,000 cows in this 
State, producing as our champions do, you would 
not have to depend on Hydro-electric power from 
Niagara but would have Lacto-electro power from 
the farms and still have all of the milk, ice cream, 
butter and cheese you now consume. ‘The faet 
is that the average dairy cow in the State gives 
from 4,000 to 5,000 Ibs. of milk per year, so with 
the great production of Holsteins you can see how 
small the production of the scrubs and other dairy 
breeds must average. 

If a dairy farmer makes a profit his 
cows must make an average of 8, 
Ibs. of milk per year, so when you are 
using milk you must think of someone 
somewhere producing it at a loss at 
present prices. Cities can thrive 
only as agricultural districts thrive 
and so as a consuming public you cam 
lend a hand in agricultural prosperity 
if you help the dairyman to eliminate 
this inprofitable cow. How can you 
¢ do this? By asking your milk mam 
to bring you Holstein milk and sooa 
I will tell you why. 

I believe I have convinced aly 
thinking person that my choice 
the Holstein as a dairy éow was right, 
but there are other reasons why she appeals to me. 
If she is to gain in popularity she must be an out 
standing figure to a consuming public. As daify- 
men we cannot succeed by large production alone 
We must have our consumers satisfied that we 
are giving them the best and that in using 
stein milk they are getting health, strength 
vitality. ‘ 

An appeal has been made to the consuming 
public by the owners of other breeds which give 
yellow milk to watch the cream line—an 4 

(Continued on page 261) 
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The Market Outlook for Small Grains 


Shall I Sell or Hold My Oats, Barley or Rye? 


STRONG case can be made out for the 

maintenance of much higher prices for 

oats, rye and barley than prevailed in 

the past year. It is unlikely that the 
advances thus far discount all the strength in the 
outlook for these grains. 

In painting a picture of the market situation 
and outlook for oats, broad strokes can be used 
to advantage. 

First, the crop harvested this year is 14 per 
cent. larger than last year’s production. Likewise, 
it is 14 per cent. more than the amount of oats 
consumed in the United States in the past 12 
months and 240 million bushels, or 20 per cent. 
more than the average domestic consumption in 
the last five years. 

Second, new oats were marketed at 
arecord rate late in August and early 
in September, but the period of heavy 
selling direct from \the machine is | gy, 
about over and the peak of receipts is 
behind us. Terminal markets were 
practically bare of supplies when the 
movement started and the visible 
supply accumulated thus far does not 
look burdensome. 

Third, while oats prices are about 
10 to 12 cents higher than a year ago, 
they have advanced less than corn. 
Before the war, oats prices at Chicago 
averaged about 75 per cent. as high as 
corn, whereas, at the present time, 
oats are bringing less than half as 
much as corn. 


More Farm Feeding of Oats 


Fourth, the certainty of a small 
corn crop will result in heavier farm 
feeding of oats and some of the com- 
mercia! demand from dairymen and 
feeders that would go to corn will be diverted to 
oats at the present ratio of prices. 

Fifth, Canada has only a small crop of oats this 

year. She has been furnishing a third to a half 
of the oats bought by importing countries in the 
last few years. This should mean larger exports 
from the United States in the coming year. 
During the last month, export sales of oats have 
been the largest since the war. Oats production 
forecasts from 14 countries outside of the United 
States show a yield of 20.6 per cent. less than 
last year. 
_ In short, the large oats supply in this country 
ls offset by the small crop in Canada, the poor 
crop of corn in the United States and the huge 
discount at which oats are now selling below corn. 
Under the circumstances, oats prices logically 
should gain on corn during the coming year. 


Oats-Corn Ratio Below Normal 


However, we should not expect that oats prices 
this year will approach the pre-war ratio with 
corn. To begin with, the supply situation in the 
two grains is entirely different. Also, a long 
distance view of the oats situation shows that the 
acreage in this country was increased during the 
war period when prices were high. Exports were 
unusually large at that time but dropped off 
rapidly when hostilities ceased. In the 1917-1918 
Crop year, for example, we exported 135 million 

ushels of oats, whereas in the last 12 months we 


1911 |1912 
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exported only about 9 million bushels. Since 
production has not declined as rapidly as exports, 
it has been necessary to increase domestic con- 
sumption in order to dispose of the crops, and this 
could only be done through the stimulation 
brought aboiit by lower prices for oats as compared 
with other feed grains. This has tended to hold 
oats prices at a greater discount below corn than 
in pre-war days. : 


Fewer Horses Affect Oats 


Again, the decline in the horse population both 
on the farms and in the cities has had a similar 


FARM PRICES FOR RYE. BARLEY AND 


1917) 1918) 1919 





effect. Farm consumption of oats by horses has 
fallen off and the feeding demand for oats in cities 
and towns is much smaller than it used to be. In 
Chicago, for example, the number of cars of oats 
bought by dealers each day to take care of the 
city’s feed requirements is much smaller than it 
used to be. 

The increase in the number of dairy cows in the 
oats producing States has partly offset the decline 
in the horse population so far as farm consump- 
tion is concerned. Likewise, the steady rise in 
commercial dairying, where shipped-in feeds are 
used extensively, partially, but not fully, counter- 
balances the drop in the number of horses at work 
on city streets as a factor in the commercial 
demand for oats. 


Barley Production Centers Change 


During the last fifteen years, the barley acreage 
in the United States has been fairly constant from 
year to year with the exception of part of the war 
period when a substantial increase took place. 
However, a significant change has occurred in the 
chief areas of production. Before the advent of 
prohibition, barley was grown extensively as a 
money crop in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas. During the last few years, the acreage 
has declined in those States but has increased 
elsewhere in the Middle West as well as in regions 
where corn and oats do not yield well. Such 
barley is largely fed on the farm where grown 
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instead of being sold, so that a smaller percentage 
of our total production is reaching terminal 
markets than before prohibition. 

Manufacturers of near-beers use some barley, 
of course, but the total amount absorbed by them 
is only about one-third of the 50 million bushels 
formerly used by breweries in the United States. 
Exports remain about the same as before. 


\Feed and Malting Demand is Broad 


Conditions affecting prices in the United States 
for the present crop year outline a strong situa- 
tion. While prices already are materially higher 
than last year, they seem likely to advance further. 
The outlook for feed barley is colored by the 
prospective shortage in corn, and 
there appears to be a shortage of 
malting barley throughout the world. 

The crop in the United States is 
forecast at 194 million bushels, which 
is 4 million bushels less than last year. 
In the Middle West the crop is fairly 
large, but the tendency will be to use 
it in place of corn. Of the States 
which usually sell large amounts of 
barley on the market, North Dakota 
has the largest crop in several years 
and 14 million bushels more than last 
year. The bulk of our exports of 
barley in recent years has come 
from California because of the low 
ocean freight rate to Europe and the 
desirable malting grade produced in 
that State. California has only-about 
a third of a normal crop this year and 
23 million bushels less than last year. 
The crop is about half as much as is 
usually consumed within the State. 
It will be necessary to haul large 
quantities of other grains overland 
to California if any barley at all is to be spared 
from that State for export this year. 


OATS 
1924 


Buyers Recognize Strong Position 


The world situation, so far as barley is con- 
cerned, is summed up in a statement by Broom- 
hall to the effect that “there is nothing cheerful to 
report with regard to the outlook for supplies.” 
He is speaking from the standpoint of importers 
and buyers rather than sellers. He had in mind 
both the feeding and malting grades of barley. 
Besides the shortage in the California crop, yields 
are small in other exporting countries. Other 
North African countries have only negligible 
surpluses. India had a good crop but has already 
sold her surplus. Chile has either shipped or con- 
tracted practically all she can spare. Canada has 
a short crop, and little is expected from Russia, 
which formerly was the biggest exporter of them 
all. In the importing countries of Europe, supplies 
of old crop barley are small, their new crop pros- 
pect is no more than average, and rains during the 
harvest have seriously damaged its quality. 

The situation is most severe so far as malting 
barley is concerned, because of a comparative crop 
failure in practically all the countries producing 
barley of that grade. As a result, choice barley in 
the United States should bring high prices this 
year and should be at more than the usual 
premium over feeding grades. 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Announcement 
E are enthusiastic over being able to 


announce the addition to our editorial staff 
of nine men who are, perhaps, the best editors and 
writers on farm subjects in America. 

For some time American AGricuLTURIST has 
belonged to a group of farm journals known as the 
Standard Farm Papers. This organization, work- 
ing together for the common good of the American 
farmer, has over a million circulation. The names 
of the papers in the group, together with their 
editors, are as follows: 


D. A. Wallace 

H. A. Wallace 
Clarence Poe 
Donald Keefer 

T. A. Leadley 
John Cunningham 
C. V. Gregory 

A. J. Glover 
DeWitt C. Wing 
E. R. Eastman 


Ata recent meeting we all agreed that the editors 
of these papers should become a contributing staff 
to the other papers in the group. Thus, with one 
act, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is able to offer you 
editorial thought, observations and writings that 
cannot be duplicated by any other publication 
outside of this group in America. 

Space will not allow us to expand in any detail 
upon the experience and qualifications of these 
editors, but we might, for example, mention that 
before long we will be able to offer you an article 
by Dan A. Wallace, the brother of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, an editor who is known and loved 
by farm people throughout the Northwest as a 
fearless champion of the farmers’ cause. As a part 
of this program the Secretary of Agriculture 
himself, Mr. H. C. Wallace, will contribute an 
article in March on “The Farmers’ Interest in 
Foreign Trade.” 

In November there will be one by Samuel 
McKelvie, the publisher of Nebraska Farmer. 
The subject of Mr. McKelvie’s article will be 
“The Farmers’ Interest in Government.” Mr. 
McKelvie knows wherewith he speaks, for the 
Nebraska farmers liked him well enough to elect 
him Governor of Nebraska. 

During October there will be an article entitled 
“How Farmers Are Reducing Their Tax Bills,” 
by C. V. Gregory, editor of Prairie Farmer, one of 
the best farm papers in America. 


The Farmer 

Wallace’s Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press 
Nebraska Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Prairie Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Breeders’ Gazette 
American Agriculturist 





These are only a few of the subjects we have in 
store for you. Announcements of other subjects 
from this editorial staff will appear in an early 
issue. The best of it all is that not only are we 
able to furnish you writings from the best informed 
group of men, but we have joined these farm papers, 
with over a million farmers back of us, to work 
together on a united program for the advancement 
of the farmers’ interests. 


Farm Taxes in Pennsylvania 


EAL estate owners in Pennsylvania own less 

» than one-half of the taxable property in the 
State, yet they pay over four times as much tax 
as do the other property owners. 

Farmers are real estate owners whose property 
never escapes the assessor. Farmers do not want 
to escape, but they do not want the other fellow to 
escape either. It is only common justice that the 
tax burden be equitably distributed, yet this is far 
from being the case at the present time. 

The Pennsylvania tax law, like that of most of 
the other States, badly needs overhauling to make 
it apply more fairly to farm property. 

The Pennsylvania Farmer very properly asks 
the question, “How does your candidate for the 
legislature stand on this problem for improving 
tax legislation?” Before election and not after, 
is the time to get his answer. 


Deer in New Jersey 


HE sight of even one deer in old Tioga County, 

where we were born and raised, would cause 
considerable wonder among farmers for weeks. 
Yet there are well settled counties in New Jersey 
where deer have become so numerous as to be a 
serious pest. At a recent meeting, which we 
attended, of New Jersey farmers, several of them 
testified how the deer had entered their orchards 
and eaten off the new growth, causing thousands 
of dollars’ damage. 

Left to themselves, without any help from the 
State, deer gradually disappeared in practically 
all sections of the East, except in the mountains. 
But of late years it has been the policy of the 
State to preserve and protect game with the result 
that there are sections like a few counties in New 
Jersey where there are now more deer probably 
than there were before the country was cleared. 
This makes it fine for the sportsman, and bad for 
the farmer who depends upon his orchard and 
crops for a livelihood. The law in New Jersey 
allows a man to kill a deer on his own premises 
providing he turns the carcass over to the au- 
thorities. The farmers state that it is practically 
impossible to kill them. They seem to flourish on 
apple trees sprayed with poison and the average 
farmer cannot get close enough to make much im- 
pression upon them with a gun. 

After sqme discussion, the farm organizations in 
New Jersey recently voted to ask the State 
legislature for a law compensating the farmer for 
any damage caused by deer. This is probably as 
good a solution as any, and yet it will be very 
difficult to find any practical way to estimate 
damage. 

As one farmer put it: “ How is anyone going to 
figure the amount of damage caused by deer who 
set an entire orchard back a year or more by 
eating off the new growth?” 


Radio Is Coming 


CCORDING to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there are, this year, 
three times as many radios on farms as there were 
last year. It is estimated that farmers own at 
least 370,000 sets. The reason for this rapid in- 
crease is thought to be in the fact that farmers 
have begun to appreciate the great practical value 
of the radio in addition to its entertainment 
attractions. 

Many of the broadcasting stations now are 
doing much in putting in their program with the 
entertainment, much educational information in 
the way of lectures on literature, music and science. 
Several of the stations also are broadcasting 





market reports which farmers find particularly 
valuable at this time of the year. 

In cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture and the State Department of Farms 
and Markets, the American AGRICULTURIST js 
broadcasting the latest market reports on Tues. 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. The 
hour of broadcasting is 11:50 a. m., standard time. 
You will note that this has been changed from 
10:50 to 11:50, which will make it a more satis. 
factory hour for farmers to listen in. Much time 
and effort is made in getting these latest market 
reports and they should -be very valuable to al} 
those who want to get their products on the 
market at the time when the market is in the 
best condition to receive them. 

On every Wednesday evening at 7:50 p. m. the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, cooperating with 
WEAF, broadcasts a farm talk. In more than 
a year that we have been doing! this we have 
tried to bring you a gteat variety of speakers and 
addresses. Moreover, because thousands of city 
people listen in, we have carried to them also a 
great deal of information about farm problems. 

We hope that you dre listening in and that you 
will drop us a line giving us suggestions as to 
what you like and do not like in these radio talks, 


Our Job is to Serve 


E publish a letter like that which follows 

below not from any motives of self-satis- 
faction, but from the deep sense of responsibility 
which it gives us to so publish and edit the Amer- 
1cAN AGrRICULTURIST that it may continue to be 
received as an influence for good in the thousands 
of farm homes into which it goes. 


Forty-three years ago we named our youngest child Orange 
Judd Deffenbaugh because we thought there was no farm 
paper like the American AGricuLturist and its editor, 
Orange Judd. This son, O. J. Deffenbaugh, is Pullman con- 
ductor on the Pennsylvania line from Pittsburgh to New 
York, making two trips every five days. We also have the 
picture “Strawberry Girl” hanging in our dining-room which 
we got ten years before from Orange Judd when our first- 
born was a babe (a daughter), who is now the wife of the 
present Congressman from the 11th Ohio District, Edwin D. 
Ricketts. 

Somehow I am persuaded that the American AGricuLtUR- 
ist has been a great benefit to me and my family. One of my 
boys is the equal of any farmer in his neighborhood. Another 
is the equal of any lawyer in Lancaster, the birthplace of 
John and W. T. Sherman. 

Enclosed find check for which please send papers to my 
address as above. Success to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Isaiah Deffenbaugh, 
Lancaster, Fairfield Co., Ohio, 
119 West Allen Street. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


F you knew all I have to stand over these 
attempts at “would be” humor, you would at 
least sympathize with me even if you can find 
nothing to laugh at. Many and varied are the 
endearing terms that members of the AMERICAN 
Acricu.turist’s staff have applied to these 
“chestnuts.” Associate Editor Ohm smiles 4 
polite smile when I call his attention to one, and 
immediately asks me if I mean it for a joke. 
“If so,” says he, “you'd better label it!” Then 
when I get a particularly good one, I go and read 
it to the Household Editor and ask her if it is not 
a dandy. “Yes,” she says, looking me innocently 
in the eyes, “but would you mind telling me what 
the point is?” That isall right. They say a whole 
lot of women have no sense of humor any way: 
Then again it is slightly disconcerting to read one 
of the “chestnuts” to the publisher of A. A+ 
expecting to get a laugh, only to have him look at 
me rather pityingly and ask if I don’t think thats 
pretty “wormy.” 

However, once in a while I get even. Do you 
remember the one I told in the September 27th 
issue on what the politicians said about women 
being more honest than men? Well, I got that 
story from our publisher. I thought it was pretty 
good and NEW ALSO. So after I had written 
it up I read it to the Household Editor. W hen I 
finished she smiled a sickly smile and said, “3 
goodness, is the publisher telling that old 
again? I’ve heard him get that off dozens 


times way back in the Harding-Cox campalg® 
years ago 


”? 
. 
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Schemes for Saving Labor 


Another Page of Handy Devices to Lighten the Day’s Work 


ERE is another page of handy devices. 

The last one seemed to take pretty well. 

Several folks sent in pictures and draw- 

ings of devices they have put into 
practice and it was mighty easy to see how those 
simple little contrivances not only saved steps but 
a strained back or a strained temper. 

* * * 


Put the Gate on Wheels 


YR a real back breaker, and one that’s 
especially hard on the children, is a gate 
that doesn’t swing right. Lots of times it is 
almost impossible to keep 

some gates swinging right 

for a day and the only 

SS solution seems to be to put 
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a wheel on them. The accompanying illustrations 
show two possibilities. The larger wheel is more 
adapted to a place where the ground is rough, soft 
or stony. A buggy 
wheel is just the thing. 
It will roll through a 
rut or through soft soil, 
where a little wheel will 
mire. It is easy to 
attach a wheel of this yf, 
type. A wooden axle ~sgS 
may be made out of 
such good seasoned 
wood as hickory or oak. As long as it is thorough- 
ly greased it will function just as well as an iron 
axle. Sometimes an old broom handle is handy 
and will be found to answer the purpose perfectly. 

Where the ground is hard and level, a small 
wheel is just as practical and a great deal less 
cumbersome. A wheel from an old cultivator or 
plow will suffice. In this case the axle may be a 
large bolt, stapled to the lower corner. 

* * * 


The Old-Fashioned Swinging Gate 


HIS is another barnyard gate that is familiar 

to us all. The cable is used to hold up the 
farther end so that a fellow doesn’t have to break 
his back to open and 
close it. The chances 
are that if this gate is 
properly hung, it will 
be less bothersome to 
open and close than a 
gate secured with 
wheels and for that rea- 
son easier on the wo- 
men and children who 
have to pass throughit. 
* 








A Low-down Potato Truck 
HIS picture was taken in the vicinity of 
Caribou, Me., in the great potato district 
of that State. It shows very well how potato 


growers can save their backs loading ,potatoes 
by having the axles of an old wagon dropped, 
permitting the floor of the wagon to be con- 
structed only a foot or so above the ground. 
Potato-growers who have a large acreage will 








appreciate a wagon of this kind. As a matter of 
fact a low-down wagon is a wonderful convenience 
in more ways than in hauling potatoes. It is 
possible to use an old set of wheels to build a labor 
saving rack for hauling silage corn from the field 
to the silo. Instead of putting the reaches on top 
of the axles, they are underslung using ordinary 
iron bars bent U or V shape to hold the beams 
firmly. Of course they are bolted in place, other- 
wise the wagon would fall apart. The main 
idea is to get the wagon down low enough to 
avoid high lifting, which will save many an aching 
back. 
* * * 


Two Handy Root Cutters 


ERE are a couple of handy devices for the 
poultryman. As a matter of fact it applies to 
the dairyman just as well. We all know the 
value of cow-beets as 
a food during the win- : 
ter months for both 
poultry and cows. It 
is not really necessary ne 
to cut the beets up y 
because chickens will 
peck at whole beets 
and cows can bite 
into them. But it is a whole lot better to cut 
them up. 
One of these devices is a hand-operated affair, 
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while the other works by power. The hand- 
operated affair is a cheaply gotten up contrivance. 
An old worn out cross-cut saw is used as a knife, 
working up and down through a brace made out 

of two pieces of inch- 





.f-_ 





square material. The 
beets are fed from the 
small table under the 
knife and the pieces drop 
into a basket below. 

The machine-operated 
affair, which is illustrated 
also, is self-explanatory. 
A home made driving 
pulley is connected to the 
knife by a wooden Pitman. 
The knife operates on a 
small table on Which the 
beets are fed. This de- 
vice could be improved 
by supplying a guard for 


the knife to play in to prevent sidelashing. The 
beets are pushed up to the knife with. a board 
to avoid an accident. 

* * &* 


A Good Home-Made Sheep Shelter 


[¢ IS pretty late in the season to talk about 

building sun shelters for the sheep, but here is 
something for the sheepmen to think about during 
the winter if they are going to use pastures next 
year that are not well equipped with shade. The 
four wheels are four old wagon wheels on. their 
original axles. On these axles are placed two 2 x 6 








These planks are used as a base for a 
framework on which the four-sided shed is built. 
To prevent the tires and rims rusting and rotting 
before their time, each wheel is stood on a small 


planks. 


pile of stones. It is a cheap contrivance and a 
mighty handy one. It can be moved from field to 
field and with reasonable care will last for a good 
many years. It can be made to serve a double 
purpose by building a feed rack in the center of 
the shed between the wheels. 

* * * 


An Improvised Pruning Saw 


‘THIS pruning saw was made from an old shovel 
handle and a broken cross-cut saw. In the 
three years since it was made it has proved as good 
as many on the market, yet it was made from two 
broken parts, each in themselves, worthless. 
The handle of the shovel was cut off where the 


Cre Of shove! baraale 
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head joins the round shaft. The portion left was 
cut with a saw for the end of the blade. Only the 
outer portion of the saw blade was used. Holes 
were drilled for three rivets as shown. 

This saw is about eighteen inches in length ex- 
clusive of the handle. Because of its shape, consid- 
erable leverage can be exerted without difficulty. 

+ * ~ 


A Mail Box on a Trolley 

HIS device isn’t to encourage folks to be lazy 

but there is no question but what it would be 
mighty convenient in some instances during the 
more severe seasons of the year. Where the house 
stands back some distance from the highway a 
trolley can be erected, not only to save steps, but 
to save a lot of tramping through snow drifts or 
through water to get 
the mail. This means 
that it may save a lot 
of dirt and muck being 
dragged into the 
house. A strong post 
with a metal arm ex- 
tended, as in the illus- 


tration, is set near 
the highway. Sus- 


pended between it and 
the house is a trolley, 





A, on which the box runs. A pulley is fastened in 
or to the post and over it runs the cord, BC, which 
is attached to the box, being used to pull the box 
back and forth between the house and the road. 
The box is sent down to meet the carrier who 
places the mail in it and it is then pulled back to 
the house. 











RUBBER 





Ws say! The best always costs less in 

-— the long run because of longer 
wear. Big ‘C’ Line Rubber foot- 
wear can’t be made any better! 








‘Nebraska’ 
All-Rubber Overshoe 


Ruggedly built to stand heavy 
work around the farm and 
gives extra long service. Warm 
wool lining and a gusset rein- 
forced against chafing of buck- 
les. Wide extension sole and 
‘Stubgard’ toeand heel prevents 
snagged or scuffed uppers. You 
can't buy a sturdier, warmer 
overshoe than ‘Nebraska.’ 
When th ) is deep, wear“ Nebraska” 
qunies “Warmfut’ ot ote at right 6 Warmftut? ote 
— World’s Best 
‘Caboose’ werk Ruiter 
On coldest days wear this practical 
combination and keep your feet warm 
and dry. In the spring and fall wear 
‘Caboose’ alone over your regular 
shoes. 
‘Warmfut’ is.made from wool yarn 
knitted and shrunk into a solid fabric. 
Felt sole and leather back stay. 
‘Caboose’, the world’s best work rub- 


ber, has no equal for wear. Four-ply 
upper and extra thick White Tire Sole. 
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‘Watershed’ 
Waterproof Cloth Overshoe to show you these Big ‘C’ 
° favorites. Find out, also 
The protection of an all rubber about the rest of the Big ‘C’ 
overshoe plus the warmth of a Line — warm overshoe= for 
cloth top. A sheet of pure gum the women folks — husky 
rubber between the wool Reece alc ae 
inner lining and the cash- duston i whet wen 
merette outer fabric makes cca bn Oak Sadie ak it 
‘Watershed’ absolutely water- from our nearest office. 
proof. Warm and comfortable. Send fer clveular and give 
Same sturdy sole as on your dealer’s name 
‘Nebraska’. A cheaper shoe 
won't wear as long! 





Don’t accept asubstitute. You 
can tell the genuine by the 


FOOTWEAR 


Longer Wear Saves Money! 









White Top Band and the Big 
‘C’ on the White Tire Sole. 


Remember, “something just 
as good” if it is as good can’t 
be sold for any less. 


‘Ruff Shod’ 


For long, hard service and real 
comfort you can depend on 
“Ruff Shod”. Fits perfectly 
because made over our “foot- 
shape” last. Will not shuck up 
and down at the heel or “break” 
atinstep. Heavy extension sole 
saves uppers from hard knocks. 
Don’t accept a substitute. De- 
mand “Ruff Shod”, 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE Co., Factory—MALDEN, MASS. 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Syracuse 
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Western New York Crop 
and Fruit Notes 


OW fickle the seasons are. Fop 
weeks and weeks, nearly all. sum. 
mer, it has rained every week, often for 
two or three days. Now we have finished 
two weeks of beautiful dry sunshiny 
weather and it is getting dry and dusty. 
Some farmers, and there are quite a few 
this year, who are late with the plowing 
for wheat are finding it pretty hard. 
There is still considerable grain threshing 
to be done. 

Wheat is now pretty well sown, except 
the decreased acreage which will go in 
after beans, and the earlier fields are be. 
ginning to show green. A good rain 
would help this grain off to a better start, 
The acreage appears to be about normal, 

Bean harvest has begun. Many fields 
are cut and a few in the barn. But 
many still show green, though they were 
browned a little with two light frosts last 
week. It is ideal bean weather. 

Silo filling is on in earnest and not a few 
silos are filled already. Now and then 
a field of corn for grain is cut, but most 
of these need a week or two yet to bring 
the grain to full maturity. Frost has 
held off providentially, the light frosts of 
the 23rd and 24th of September doing 
surprisingly little damage here. 


Fruit Harvest in Full Swing 


Fruit harvest is in full swing and the 
drive and rush of getting the fruit to 
market before overripe, the worry over 
damage by winds (it is blowing hard to- 
day) and the maturing anxiety of the 
season as to yield and quality, are all at 
high pitch and likely to stay there for 
several weeks now. 

Elberta peaches moved rapidly the 
latter part of the week. Forehanded 
growers began to pick about the middle 
of the week though it was then rather 
cool and peaches were quite green. But 
by Friday and Saturday, which were 
warm bright days, the fruit was fully 
ready and the worry of overripe and 
“softs” had begun. It would have been 
well if Sunday had been a day late this 
week. It is to be feared that too many 
growers are not observing it. The size 
and quality of the peaces are generally 
good this year, with a few crops under- 
size. The yield seems to be about up to 
or a little better than the expectation. 
With the impetus of warm weather and 
good quality, markets stiffened slightly 
this week. Some cars have been sold 
f. o. b. as high as $2.10 per bushel. 
Doubtless the heavy shipping will cause 
a reaction. The crop is less than half 
harvested yet. 

Alexander apples are finished and the 
bulk of the Wealthies have gone. 
Twenty-ounce will be ready about the 
week of October 6th. They are still 
pretty green and not of very good quality. 
Greenings and Kings will follow closely — 


M. C. Burritt. 


The Market Outlook for Small Grains 
(Continued from page 245) 
Rye Crop Far Above Pre-War 


Counting both the new crop and the 
carry-over of old rye at terminal markets, 
we have a total supply for this year 
83 million bushels or 5 million bushels 
more than a year ago. This is about equal ° 
to the average of the last five or six years. 
It is far above the pre-war figure, how- 
ever, as rye production in this country 
was greatly stimulated by high prices 
during the war when export demand was 
keen and domestic consumption expat 
as a result of compulsory substitution for 
wheat in the making of war bread. fT 
duction has been trending downward in 
the last two or three years, but it has not 
yet pruned off the war time increase 5? 
that each year we still have a large surplus 
for export. 

In the last 12 months, our exports of 
rye were the lightest in five years 
only about 35 per cent. of the amount sold 
abroad in the preceding year. 
(Continued on page 260) 
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Wanted! The Lives of At 
Least 10,000 Cows 


W* CAN report progress on “Eat 
the Cow Campaign,” but not 
enough progress. Hundreds of farmers 
all through the East are interested in the 
idea and believe that it is a good thing, 
but not enough are expressing themselves 
so that we can use the combined en- 
thusiasm to encourage others to come 
along on the same idea. 

The whole plan is very simple. We 
have explained it several times in these 
columns, but to make it clear, we repeat: 
First, nearly every farmer has one or 
more cows which he knows is not paying 
her keep. Second, it is suggested that 
farmers agree either to fat this low pro- 
ducer and sell her to the butcher, or 
divide her up among the neighbors and 
later when they kill one, take your share; 
or if neither of these plans are practical, 
eat what you can of the beef on your own 
table and can the rest. That's all there 
is to the suggestion. 

But here’s what it will do. First, it will 
furnish fresh meat at a very low price 
for your own table. Second, it will cut 
down your costs of milk production so 
that you can make a profit. As it is now, 
in most dairies it takes many of the good 
cows to carry the poor ones along. Third, 
if several thousand farmers will agree to 
follow this simple suggestion, it will have 
a decided effect on surplus milk produc- 
tion and result in gain for every producer 
in the industry. 

Many of those who have studied the 
present milk situation have told us that if 
farmers would follow this little plan, it 
would do more than any other one thing 
to solve the problem and put the milk 
production business on a paying basis 
again. 

There is a little agreement form on this 
page which is the simplest way to follow 
our suggestion if you want to sign it. 
But we do not care whether you sign any 
agreement or not. All we want you to do 
is drop us a postal card or a letter telling 
us you are for this plan and will do your 
part, provided at least a thousand other 
farmers will agree to it. A thousand is 
only a start. Ten thousand men ought 
to have interest enough in the business te 
come along on this suggestion within the 
next few months. 


League Buys More Certificates 


¢ hewn September meeting of the Dairy- 
men’s League Board of Directors 
authorized the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion to purchase all series ““A” Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness, whose numbers 
end with the figure “3.” These certifi- 
cates must be received at the New York 
office not later than the 24th of October, 
and for them the treasurer will pay 95 
cents on the dollar together with in- 
terest to October Ist. 

If you hold such certificates, and wish 
the cash, here is your opportunity. They 
should be endorsed with the owner's 
name written on the back and sent to 
the League at 120 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, by registered mail. 

Phis is the third lot of certificates 
Which the Association has offered to buy. 
The first lot included those which ended 
with “0,” and the second lot included 
those ending with the figure “8.” 

In spite of the fact that the League 
offered within 5 cents of par for the 
certificates, many dairymen failed to take 
advantage of the opportunity and have 
held on to these certificates. This fact 
speaks well for the confidence which the 
dairymen have in the financial manage- 
ment of the League association. 


a 





Can the Cow! 


Put me down with those who have 
entered their names as active par- 
ticipants in the American Agricul- 
turist ““‘Cow Campaign.” 


Name 


Address 
ee 

















worth while. 


it better every day. 


mail the coupon today. 


Get in touch with the local dealer. 
McCormick-Deering Primrose at once. He will give you 
12 FULL MONTHS TO PAY for it. If you wish to 
receive our latest cream separator folder, fill out and 


M‘CORMICK- DEERING 
BALL-BEARING 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





—— 
The World’s Easiest- 
Running Ball-Bearing 
Cream Separator Is Also 
the Easiest to Pay for 


Maybe you haven’t known that you could get a 
McCormick- Deering BALL-BEAR 
Primrose Cream Separator on such liberal 
terms. You can, and your local McCormick- 
Deering dealer backs up the sale with personal 
service that makes your purchase doubly 


Ask for a Demonstration 


The local dealer will set up the machine on your own 
farm, and show you how to use it. It will be turned over 
to you in completely satisfactory condition. You'll like 


Your Cream Checks Will Increase 


and you’ll find the McCormick-Deering BALL-BEAR- 
ING Primrose just as easy to pay for as it is to operate. 


Ask him to deliver a 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Mail This Sss 


© f America ae Cou 4S: 

606 So. Michigan Ave. Seenmnenmall Chicago, Illinois pon 4 Ayes of 
93 Branch Houses in the U. S.; the following in American Agriculturist terri Albany, , 
Auburn, Boston, Buffalo, Elmira, Harrisburg, Ogdensburg. Philadelphia and Pittsburg. Today! Sx ra 


Manufactured 
and Guaranteed 
by the Largest 
Manufacturer 
of Dairy Farm 
Equipment. 
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CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 








GUERNSEY BULL CALF 
SIX MONTHS OLD 


One of the best individuals we have ever raised. Sire, 
a grandson of the great Ne Plus Ultra; dam, a beauti- 
ful A. R. granddaughter of King of the May. The 
picture of sire and dam and the pedigree of this calf 
will convince you that he is fit to head any herd. 
Write for them. Farm located at Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Address correspondence to 


ULTRACREST GUERNSEYS, Wooster, Ohio 





{ OFFER Reg. Jersey bull 6 months old whose 

Dams produced 18,050 Ib. milk, 938 Ib. 

fat. 12,000 Ib. milk, 600 Ib. fat each per year. Buy now 

for next Spring and save half cost of bull. Price $75. 
S. B. Hunt Hunt, N. Y. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING at World's Greatest School. 

Term opens December rst. 
Students have advantage of International Live Stock 
Show for live stock judging. Write today for large free 


Catalog. JONES NAT’L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 





CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 32 .N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











$25 Down Buys 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
OR HEIFER 


We offer for sale several wonder- 
fully bred registered Holstein calves 
on the installment plan. This is your 
opportunity to get a pure bred stock 
without an immediate heavy outlay 
of cash. 

We have a wonderful young bull, born 
May 3rd, 1924, that combines the blood of 
high producing and transmitting animals 
on both sides of the pedigree. His sire is 
from a 30-lb. four year old daughter of 


Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka. Good form, 
3/4 white. 


’e have sold another bull to Mark C. 
Cadwell of Scheneous, N.Y. It is by 
Hengerveld Homestead DeKol 4th, out of 
Gladys Veeman Inka Pietertje. 


Write for particulars 
HENRY MORGENTHAJU, Jr. 
Fishkill Farms, Hopewell Junction, New York 








SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs six 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight weeks old, 
$4.00 each. I will ship from one to fifty C.0.D. 
on your approval. No charge for crating. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 








100 Pigs, Chester White, Duroc and Berkshire, 6 weeks old, 
$3.75; 8 weeks, $4.50. High gradeand purebred pigs, not 
related, $5.00 each. Oaks Dairy Farm, Wy tusing, Pa. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GREEN MFG. CO. 95 RIVER sv. 
OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 














Best CASH MARKET PRICES for 


HIDES, SKINS, FURS, TALLOW, WOOL 


Any quantity. Quick returns. When writing for prices, 
Gree edvte quantity you have. Write’ y for . 

Jould be pleased to have the names of your friends. 
S. H. LIVINGSTON, Successor to KEYSTONE HIDE 
CO., LANCASTER, PA. Always in the Market 
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Keep Temperature Up 
and Fuel Bill Down / 


a 
T= lucky man—or woman—who has a Moncrief 
Furnace doesn’t have to worry about heat 
and coal bills. Moncrief Furnaces for thirty years 
have been earning a great reputation for delivering 
ample heat at low cost. Scientific design, sound ma- 
terial¢ and sincere workmanship make Moncriefs the 
best furnace buy on the market. . 


Ask the Moncrief Dealer 
nearest you, who will tell you 
how a Moncrief Furnace will 
save you money, work and 
health. If youdo not know his 
name, write us. 

Moncrief Furnaces are made 
in Pipe, Pipeless, and Majestic- 
Moncrief—All sizes. 





Distributed by 
E. L. GARNER F. H. HANLON 
117 23rd St., Jackson Hts.,Longlisland,N.Y¥Y. Batavia, N.Y. 


Made by The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


MONCRIEF [eegee 
FURNACES Soa 
Fipe - Pipeless - Three Fige - Majestic Moncriet 
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The “best buy ”’ in building ma- 
terials. For, combined with just 
sand, gravel and water, ALPHA 
CEMENT gives you the most 
enduring and substantial con- 
struction. Nothing to rot, rust, 
burn or to require painting. 

Ask any good contractor. 
the local ALPHA Dealer. 
a cement-service man. 


See 
He is 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
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When writing to advertisers, be sure to mention the American Agriculturist 





New Jersey Farmers Agree 
on Legislative Bills 


O* Friday, September 26th, the New 
Jersey Federation of Farm Bureaus, 
cooperating with the New Jersey State 
Grange, met at Trenton and outlined 
a farmers’ legislative program for the 
coming year. The meeting, consisting 
of some fifty or sixty men representing 
nearly every section and every kind of 
agriculture in Jersey, was one of the most 
interesting and worth while gatherings of 
farmers that we have attended in a long 
time. 

When President H. E. Taylor of the 
Farm Bureau Federation called the meet- 
ing to order, he said that its object was to 
work out a unified legislative program for 
the farmers of New Jersey, one which the 
farmers could get back of. Dr. W. H. 
Whiton, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Federation, stated that it 
was of no use to go to the legislature and 
ask for legislation for agriculture unless 
the farmers themselves were a unit in 
desiring the same and wanted it hard 
enough to fight for it. 


For a General Trespass Law 


The meeting then proceeded to take 
up proposed legislative bills and disposing 
of them one by one in regular order. 

The first thing that received considera- 
tion was a discussion of the bill permitting 
farmers to organize mutual insurance 
companies. Mr. J. C. Cooley explained 
that this bill passed the New Jersey 
Senate last year but was lost in the 
House during the rush of closing. A 
resolution was carried by the conference 
asking for its passage this year. 

The question of a trespass bill of a gen- 
eral nature received a large amount of 
attention by the meeting. New Jersey 
farmers, perhaps, more than farmers else- 
where, because of their large amount of 
fruit and market gardening, suffer from 
automobile thieves and from general 
trespassing. Bills designed to give farm- 
ers adequate protection are opposed by 
sportsmen and by the fish and game com- 
mission. Also, there are many farmers 
who do not like to see too drastic trespass 
legislation because they themselves like 
to hunt. At present there is a good law 
on the books against trespassing on posted 
lands while hunting or fishing. The meet- 
ing adopted a resolution asking for a bill 
extending the present hunting or fishing 
trespass law to cover all kinds of tres- 
passing on cultivated lands. In the 
discussion, one farmer got a good laugh. 
Someone had said that many farmers 
like to be sportsmen and hunt and fish. 

“Yes,” this farmer said, “it takes 
a pretty good sport to be a farmer these 
days anyway!” 


Heavier Penalty for Roaming Bulls 


The bill passed in the Senate and lost 
in the House last year for increasing the 
fine on roving bulls, received attention. 
It was brought out that it was very dis- 
couraging to take a lot of trouble in 
getting purebred herds and then to lose 
the results for years from one or several 
of the good individuals because of a rov- 
ing scrub bull. The resolution carried 
asked the legislature to raise the fine to 
the careless owner of such bulls from 


| twenty-five to one hundred dollars for 
| each offense. 


| phatic discussion. 


New Jersey’s genial Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Alva Agee, explained that more 
specific legislation was needed to make 
the act of 1917 regulating milk dealers 
enforceable. On his suggestion, the 
conference passed a resolution to ask the 
legislature for a more specific law govern- 
ing the licensing and bonding of milk 
dealers. 

The proposed federal amendment on 
child labor came up for a long and em- 
It was brought out 
that the farmers of New Jersey are not 
opposed to reasonable legislation govern- 
ing the employment of children but they 
were most emphatically opposed to the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment and 
a resolution to that effect was carried. 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ 
Association Certi- 
fies KELLY Trees 


Our new Fall Catalog tells how 60,000 of 
our large stock of trees have a certified, 
true-to-name seal fastened through a lim 
to stay there until the tree bears true-to- 
name fruit as ‘guaranteed by us. 
Our 1025 plans have been 
made for a_ still larger 
amount stock to bear 
this seal. Kelly Trees have 
been the favorite stock of 
prominent fruit growers 
who have gained confidence 
in our true-to-name guar- 
antee. 
Orders will be booked in or- 
er of their receipt as long 
as the stock lasts. Get 
your order in early. 

Careful Handling 
44 years’ nursery experi- 
ence has taught us the proper 
method of handling young 
trees so that they reach you 
in perfect condition. 
Send for Fall Fruit Book 
Our beautiful 1924 Fall fruit 
book is now ready. It tells 
how our trees were certi- 
fied to be true-to-name. 
Send today for your copy, 
and be sure to get your 
order in early. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Main St. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


KELLYS'’ 


True to Najne Fruit Trees 
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KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 
Famous Everywhere 
because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
40 per cent.; uses all waste heat. 
Write for catalog. 















State number of trees 


SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 


As Low as $10 


your saw direct atlowest factory prices. 
8 ch, durable end depend» 
able. Cost as littie as $10. 


Hertzler & Zook 6 AW 
























Portable Wood 
Sa firewood, lumber, Iath, its, etc. 
Ripping table can be attach . Lowest 


d practical saw made. Other styles 
sizes at money-saving prices. Madeof 
best materials. $10,000.00 

bond backs our guar- 

antee! Write today for 

CATALOG showing 
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Attachments, ete. 
surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa- 


LETUS TAN @ 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into = (for men or 








women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 

calf skins into shoe upper leather. 
Any desired color, FINE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 

No Middleman Needed 

in Dealing With Us - 
Factory prices mean a big saving to you.Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK.. Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and’ calf skins. Gives 
tices on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have an 
we will supply the rest; or garment cam be 
made complete from high grade skins we catty 
in stock. Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write today. 
The Frisian 


Cc 
Largest custom tanners and furriers in ove 


660 Lyell Ave., Rochester, ° 
Ce ces ~eed 


FUR LINED COATS and FUR GLOVES 


Have a warm, fur lined coat at little cost. Write 
today for free booklet of fur goods. 


MICHIGAN FUR CO., THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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“Deart{y Your Tome with 
Goll-Seal Corgoleum Rugs,” 
an interesting booklet showing 
all the beaut ‘ful patterns in 
their actual rich colors, will 
be sent to you free on request. 





On the floor is shown 
Go!d-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 516. The 6x9- 
foot size costs only $9.00 


p of any 
capacity 





Six new and beautiful 
Congoleum Rug designs— 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs have always 


been renowned for the beauty and richness of 


their designs. And now—six new patterns, 
expressing the latest trend in floor-covering 
artistry, are ready for your inspection. 


Especially interesting are the two new 
Chippendale designs, shown first and fourth 
at the right, which reflect the latest vogue in 
the most expensive floor-coverings. [he small 
all-over floral motifs, illustrated third and 
sixth, come in soft tones that make them 
admirably suited for quiet, inviting guest 
rooms. A fascinating antique Oriental rug 
now exhibited in the British Museum inspired 
the second and fifth designs. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Don't fail to see these new designs at your 
dealer’s. He has in addition other beautiful 
Congoleum Art-Rug patterns for you to see 
in a variety of color combinations that are 
in perfect taste for any room. 

Seamless throughout and absolutely water- 
proof, these rugs need only a light mopping 
to make them spotless. They require no 


fastening yet always cling tight to the floor. 


All their artistic and practical qualities 
make &"! Congoleum Art-Rugs the favorite 
floor-covering in thousands of homes. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 27 fr $ 9.00 The patt rns illustrated 1x 3 fr $ .60 
5 are made in the five 


7Y44x9 f 11.25 3 ; ¥ 

> #9 f; 13.50 large sizes only. The » Xd ft 1.40 
os -»- Smaller rugs are made 2 414 £ 95 

9 x10% ft. 15.75 in patterns to harmo- 2 * 472 ft. 1.95 

9 x12 ft 18.00 nize with them. 3 x6 ft. 2 50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Beware of Substitutes 


Don’t be misled into buying some other 
material represented as Gold-Seal Congo- 
leum. Insist that the Gold Seal appear on the 
face of the goods you buy. It is the only way 
by which you can be sure of getting the 
genuine, guaranteed, nationally advertised 
Gold-Seal Congoleum. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
lendon Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED... Montreal 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 
-Art-RucGs 
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Vulcanite Roofing for yourself 


You can be certain that Beaver Vulcanite 
Roofing will more than stand the tests of 
cold, heat,wind, rain, ice, snow, fire hazards 
or any other natural strain a roof must 
endure. You don’t need to take anybody’s 
word for it. You can—and should —prove 
it for yourself before you spend a cent for 
any roof. 


Write for a sample—test and compare 


Let us send you a sample of Slate-Surfaced 
Beaver Vulcanite. Then give it these dar- 
ing tests: Twist it. Bend it. Throw it on 
the floor. Jump on it. Kick it. Scuff it. 
Lay it on ice. Then pour hot water on it. 
Leave it on a hot radiator. Lay burning 


BEAVER 


embers on it. Take it with you when you 
buy. Make every comparison you can. 
Judge for yourself whether Beaver Vul- 
canite is the most serviceable and the most 
economical roofing you can buy. 


Your dealer can supply you 


Any reputable dealer can supply you with 
this better-looking, husky, fire-safe roofing 
for any type of roof or building—rolls,slabs, 
shinglesin various colors or blended shades. 
Don’t forget the tests you’ve made. Depend 
on your own judgment. You’ re the one who 
saves if you insist on Vulcanite—the one 
who loses if you don’t. Mail the coupon 
now, for your sample ot Beaver Vulcanite. 
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BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. sadness 
Bu flalo, N. Y. (or) Thorold, Ontario, Can. (or) London, England 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books with samples: 


D"'Style in Roofs” OO Tile Walls at One-tenth the 


}" The Re-roofing Shingle” Goet 
teed - — —d 4 a )**Beaver Plaster Wall Board” 
= — _—s ‘Plaster Board—the Modern 
ORoll Roofings of Quality” Lathing”’ 
O''Beautifying with Beaver (C0 Helpful Hints on the Use of 
Wall Board" Gypsum Plaster" 
= Roof Paints and Cement 
Name 
Address oo 
City " puasnennanenenmbeas State 








PRODUCT 
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Beaver Vulcanite 
Roll Roofing 


Made of pure rag felt thoroughly 
saturated with asphalt — heavy, 
tough. Furnished plain or slate- 
surfaced in green, red, blue-black 
or patterned. Can be laid over old 
roofs. Mail coupon for samples. 





Beaver Vulcanite 
Re-roofing Shingles 


Big, thick, husky, fire-safe Hexa- 
gon slabs to be used over old 
shingles. They are only one of the 
distinctive durable Vulcanite 
shingles for new or old roofs. Mail 
coupon for description aad cclor 
samples. 





Roofing 
Paints and Cements 


for 
WALLS 
USC 





Beaver Fibre Wall Board 


The only all-spruce fibre wall 
board. Look for the Red Beaver 
Border on every panel. Write for 
sample and compare. 


Beaver Tile Board 


Gives you glistening white tile 
walls for kitchen or bathroom at 
one-tenth the usual cost. Mail 
coupon for sample. 





Beaver 
American Plasters 
Look for the Red-Striped Beaver 
Bag when buying plaster. It is 
your guarantee of highest qua''ty 
Write for Beaver plaster literature. 


te —— A 
Beaver 
Plaster Wall Board 
A better plaster wall board. 1 «ses 
finer decoration. Approy DY 


National Fire Underwriters’ 
oratories. Mail coupon for s« 
aod compare the quality 
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drive a shabby car ? 


nara 
<— S 


A new car for $22! 


“So little trouble to apply that it’s a joy 
to use it!” This is the verdict of Mrs. Miller* 
after refinishing her Ford with Valspar- 
Enamel. 

“T used less than a quart of black Valspar- 
fk namel to do the whole body, fenders and 
top. And it looks fine!” 

\ny careful man or woman can apply 
Valspar-Enamel—it flows freely from the 
brush and spreads evenly. And it costs only 
a trifle when you do the job yourself. 

There are lots of other things and places 
around the house and barn that would look 
better for a coat of Valspar-Enamel. House- 
hold furniture, woodwork, garden implements, 


Laura T. Miller, Oswego, Illinois 


tractors—in fact, all wood and metal surfaces, 
indoors and out—are protected against the 


weather, rust and accidents by a coat of 


waterproof Valspar-Enamel. Made of Val- 
spar Varnish plus finely ground colors, Val- 
spar-Enamels are extremely durable. Rain, 
mud, gasoline, alkali — none of them dim the 
brilliant lustre of Valspar-Enamels or cause 
them to check or crack. 

In 12 beautiful standard colors—Red, /ight 
and deep; Blue, light, medium and deep; 
Green, medium and deep; Ivory; Bright Yel- 
low; Vermilion; Gray and Brown. Also White, 
Black, Gold, Bronze, Aluminumand Flat Black. 

Send in the coupon below for samples. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
” a 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 
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If you do not care to ree 
Sintsh the car yourself go 
to an automobile painter 
for a professional job. 
In a few days and at a 
reasonable price he will 
refinish your car with 
Valentine’s Automobile 
Varnishes end return it 
as bright and new as the 
day you bought it. 











This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 











VALENTINE’S 


Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15c extra 
Print full mail address plainly. 
Dealer’s Name .......eeeeeeeeeees ‘ saenenneetaas fen 
Address 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps — 20c 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear \ 


ENAMEL |= 





‘alspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price 


460 Fourth Ave., New York 


apiece for each 40c sample can checked 





Valspar-Enamel () 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Clear Valspar 
Valspar-Stain . 
Choose 1 Color...... 
Valspar Booklet [ 


F. P, 10-24 
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—and Bakin g Powder does the rest 


After you have combined the necessary 


ingredients—shaped the biscuits—placed them in the 
pan—then it’s up to the leavener. Remember, it can either make 
or ruin your baking. 


The majorityof America’s housewivesknow 


this—they’ve learned it through actual tests on bake 
day. That’s why they use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Profit by the experience of others and use the leav- 
ener that has given unfailing and economical satisfaction for 


thirty-five years. 


Bakings made with Calumet are uniform, sweet and 
wholesome. Use it for your children’s sake because perfectly 
raised bakings are easily digested—and that means health. 


There is no Substitute for Calumet 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 








RAND 





SALES 2% TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
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Among the Farmers 
Marketing Included in Cornell Short Course 


HE twelve weeks’ winter courses at 

the New York’ State College of 
Agriculture start this year on November 
5 and end with Farmers’ Week, February 
13, 1925. 

Among the new courses offered this 
year those in agricultural business and 
marketing are expected to be popular 
along with the specialized courses for- 
merly given, such as animal husbandry, 
fruit growing, poultry, dairy industry, 
and others. 

Any person at least eighteen years of 
age who has had a good common school 
education may enter the winter courses 
at Cornell. Tuition is free to those who 
are or have been residents of New York 
for one year; to others it is $25. 

Complete information about the vari- 
ous courses given can be had by writing 
to the secretary, State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York County Notes 


Essex County.—Grain has been har- 
vested and some farmers have threshed. 
Oats are light. Other grains about 
right. Many fine fields of corn need 
a month more without frost to ripen. 
Potatoes are yielding well, but the fre- 
quent rains may cause rotting. Apples 
promise a good crop. August butter-fat 
was 39c a pound, eggs 45c a dozen, fowls 
25c a pound, live—Mrs. M. E. B. 


Delaware County.—Oats have been 
harvested but up to a week ago little 
threshing had been done because of the wet 
rainy weather. Cows are being fed green 
feed to keep up the flow of milk. Ayer- 
McKinney at Delhi paid $2.05 for August 
milk. Eggs are bringing 40c at the local 
market, potatoes $1 a bushel, apples $1.— 


Mrs. E. L. N. 


Chautauqua County.—Farmers are 
trying to get their grains threshed, but 
the wet weather is a great hindrance. 
Oats are a good crop, also buckwheat. 
Corn will be much better than expected. 
Some potato rot is reported. They are 
generally a good crop, but late in matur- 
ing. Milk flow is keeping up good for 
the season. Farmers are not buying 
much grain, as the price is too high. 
But there is plenty of green feed. The 
farmers complain mostly about the low 
price of milk and high taxes. The apple 
crop is poor, the fruit is small and 
gnarly. Dairy cows are in poor demand, 
generally. Springers bring a fair price.— 
A. J. N., Sinclairville. 

Chautauqua County.—We are having 
some fine weather, which is giving the 
farmers a chance to draw and thresh their 
oats. It will help the grapes to ripen. 
Milk is so low that a great many prefer 
to keep hens. Feed is so high, the profit 
in that line is small at present. Meal is 
$3 a hundred in our town. Corn will 
not amount to much only for the silo. 
Potatoes are a good crop and are selling 
for 75¢ per bushel.—P. S. S., Dewittville. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
Ourver D. ScHock 
BUCKWHEAT and many yields are 


far below the average this year. 
Eastern Pennsylvania corn growers .are 
selecting corn while the beans are still on 
the stalks. This is a practical method 
and insures a sound seed for next year. 
Those who had good sound seed stock 
last spring sold all their surplus at at- 
tractive prices. 

An analysis of the fruit exhibits at the 
county fair reveal that the Yellow El- 
berta peach continues as the most popular 
commercial variety in Pennsylvania. One 
of its outstanding qualities is its ability 
to withstand shipments. 

Tobacco wild fire was less troublesome 
this year than in preceding years, ac- 
cording to reports in tobacco-growing 


districts. The harvesting of a large crop 
has been progressing favorably and it 
seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
when it will be cured it will be above the 
average in quality of leaf. ° 


Pennsylvania County News 

Erie County—The fore part of Septem- 
ber was cold, cloudy and very disagree- 
able. We didn’t see the sun for two weeks. 
Grape-growers have been very anxious 
over their crop, as there was no sun to 
ripen the fruit. All crops have matured 
very slowly this year and we will need a 
late fall. We have been having lots of 
rain. Potatoes will make a fair crop 
selling along $1 a bushel. Butter is 
bringing from 45 to 48c., eggs are bringing 
from 45 to 50c. Oats have turned out 
good and wheat is fair. Threshing is well 
under way in many localities—Mnrs. R. 
R. McA, 
_ Cumberland County.—We have been 
having quite a spell of dry weather during 
the fore part of September. It has been 
pretty cold at times, in fact, we had a 
light frost the night of September 11. 
However, it did no damage. There is 
quite a little fall plowing to be done as 
yet but farmers have been handicapped 
because it was too dry. During the dry 
weather, threshing was rushed. Wheat 
turned out very poorly, while oats were 
quite the opposite. The corn crop will be 
short and we do not expect the fruit crop 
to be of any consequence with the ex- 
ception of peaches, which seem to be turn- 
ing out fair.—J. B. K. 





New Jersey Horticulturist to 
Meet With National Grange 


HE annual meeting of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society will be 
held in the Vernon Room of Haddon 
Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, on. November 
12,13 and 14. The exhibit will be staged 
on the Steel Pier in connection with the 
State exhibit under the direction of the 
State Grange. 
The meetings will be held during the 
Week that the National Grange is holding 
their Annual Meeting in Atlantic City. 


New Jersey Farmers Agree on Legislative 
Bills 
(Continued from page 250) 
Protection from Deer Urged 


An interesting argument developed 
over a proposed amendment to the reg- 
ulating of shooting of deer in New Jersey. 
It seems that deer are very greatly on the 
increase in certain counties and that 
they do a large amount of damage in the 
destruction of fruit trees and farm crops. 
Under the present law the farmer is 
permitted to kill the deer on his own 
premises providing he turns over the 
carcass. But those who have suffered 
damages said it was practically impos- 
sible to either poison or shoot the deer. 
It was suggested that perhaps one way 
to handle the proposition was to extend 
the open season and allow hunters to 
kill more than one. Someone answered 
this by saying that then there would be 
too many hunters and the hunters them- 
selves are nuisances. A resolution was 
carried asking for a law by which owners 
of property damaged by the deer should 
receive adequate compensation for such 
damage from the State. 

Perhaps the chief outstanding impres- 
sion to be had from this gathering of New 
Jersey farmers was the fact that although 
they disagreed on details, yet they were 
always able to reach a final decision and 


the spirit of cooperation constantly mani-’ 


fested among the men and different or- 
ganizations represented was something 
which would have been absolutely im- 
possible among farmers or their organ- 
izations a few years ago. 








Buys the Lumber 
for this 36x40 Barn 


FREE 
PLANS 





Largest stocks of good quality Yellow Pine lumber in the East 
at Bargain Prices! From gigantic amp Meade and Camp Dix, all sound, 
clean, dry—JUST AS GOOD AS NEW, We have all sizes and varieties needed to build; 
2x4, 2x6, 2x8, etc.; flooring, drop siding, sheathing, etc. We give free blueprints and 
list of materials for any building in this advertisement on request. 15,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers to date, Guarantee of Satisfaction to every customer. 


SAVE 13 TO 4 


ON YOUR BUILDING 


Write us size and kind of building you want, 
or send list of material needed, and our ex- 
pert estimators will figure complete cost. Our 
prices will save you from $250 to $400 on 
an average building. 


WE SHIP ANYWHERE 


We ship as far as 700 miles and still save 
our customers big money.. Write us for lum 
sum delivered peices on any bill of materi 
to any point. Motor truck deliveries right to 
your premises if you live within 100 miles of 
either Camp. 


6-LIGHT SASH 
Size 34 x 3414” 
pecnncan Q) C 









4150 BARN MIS 20x40 


Most t practical and economical barn ever de- 
signed. Price includes all lumber and sash 
complete. Also 29 x 80 at $279; 29 x 110 
a le 













All sound, no better 


| Value._Price each, WS fi 








Worth Over 
$120 New 












Extremely popular design, 3 or 4 rooms and 
bath. Large porch. Price includes all lumber, 


doors and sash. Many other house designs in 
our catalog. 











Sq. Ft. 34 | 
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$s BUYS THIS 12x25 
75 POULTRY HOUSE 


Astandard poultry housedesign. Price includes all lum- 
ber, sash and doors, also material for roosts and nests. 
Also 12 x 50 poultry house, same design, for $135, 


? 
We urge everyone to come to Camp Meade or Camp y Mail This Coupon! 
= to Seure with = one ng RM Jpatere. Dept. AA-30. 

amp Meade is near Baltimore, Maryland. Cam ix " 
is near Trenton, New Jersey. Our sales offices and lum- came panes eesvees co., 
yards open every day Including Sundays and hol- p Meade, A 
idays. Come out any day. Pick out your material on CAMP DIX SALVAGE CO., 
the spot—-or send list of materials needed, for our Wrightstown, N. J. 
low prices! Without obligation on my part, 
C send your catalog. 
Camp Meade Salvage Co. 
Name....csccccccsesseceess 

Address: Camp Meade, Maryland | | 


or Camp Dix Salvage Co. 


Address: Wrightstown, New Jersey 
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SP ei, rane te ya, Gower uch Wo any treo 10 Branch Rose eta wm 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


APY ERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
words. 

Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


~ VERY week the American AGricuLTURIST reac hes over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule Jecause of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order 








EGGS AND POULTRY CATTLE 


Service 
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Bureau 


The A.A. Insurance Service 


CF of the special types of service 
which this magazine gives its read- 
ers—and one of which we are decidedly 
proud—is the very moderate rate on an 
insurance policy issued by a company of 
ugquestionable security. 

New subscribers and old alike are 
eligible for the policy and hundreds have 
taken advantage of the very reasonable 
terms which we have been able to secure. 
The rate is much less than any individual 





























WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, pullets FOR SALE Ayrshires at your own price! 
mammoth. Pekin ducks. LAURA DECKER The Allegany-Steuben Ayrshire Club will sell 
Stanfordville, N. Y over 50 Ayrshires, at auction, at the Hornell 

ROsEh COMB BROWN LEGHOR.S. Buy | fair grounds, Wednesday, October 29th, at 
cockerels now for next season Thirty years 10 a. m. Thirty-three members consigned from 
breeding for heavy egg production. BRUSH, | one. to three head which insures bringing 
Milton. Vermont. | together the best Ayrshires in these two counties. 

WHITE HORN - : Mostly splendid young cows to freshen near sale 

TE LEGHOR yearling hens, good | time Both Allegany and Steuben Counties 
stock. 20 for $25; 100, $118. Pullets, Rocks, | have recently undergone county-wide tuber- 
Reds, etc.. $1 up. GARDEN STATE CHICK-~ | culosis eradication and every individual is 
ERY. 329 Arch St.. Camden, N. J __ | consigned from a Federally Accredited Herd! 

WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS for sale, | Write for a catalogue. IRVING . JONES, 
ay laying strain, $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 each. | Box 595, Alfred Y 
IDYLDELL FARM, Wolcott, New York ABERDEEN-ANGL S— The great beef breed, 

PARKS STRAIN Barred Rocks, pedigreed | Choice heifers at farmers’ prices. J. 8S. MORSE, 
cocks, cockerels, hens and pullets for sale at | Levanna, N. Y. 
requese Prices NORTON INGALLS, Green- | FOR SALE—Registered May Rose and 
ville __. | Masher bred Guernsey bull calves, $40 up. 

aT K JERSEY GIANT cockerels, $3.50 | Open heifers, bred heifer and cow. Accredited 
each Pure bred for breeding—large, spring | herd EDGAR 8, PAYNE, 


Reasonable prices. 
Penn Yan, . 


AYRSHIRE 


hatch. J. V. REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N 
IMPROVE YOUR FLOCK with our cho ice 








BULL CALVES For Sale.— 






































SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


IRIS AND PEONIES—Iris, finest German, 
12 for $1; peonies, gorgeous, 3 to 5 eyes, all 
colors, bloom first year, 3 for $1; 12 for $3. 
Dutch Bulbs—Tulips, Giant Darwin, mixed or 
in separate colors, 40 for $1, 100 for $2; —_ 
single or double, early, 40 for $1, 100 for 
Hyacinths, Bedding, all colors, 20 for $1, 100 * 
$4: Hyacinths, Giant size, all colors, 12 Pag $1, 
100 for $7; Crocus, in mixture, 100 for $1; 
Narcissus, single or double, 30 for $1, 100 for $3; 
Freesaia, Purity, 100 for $1; Anemone, 50 for $1. 
Send for catalogue. Mail orders pot aid, 
©. % D. if desired. R.J.GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, 


EVERY GARDEN needs Bliss Strawberry, 
highest quality, dozen, dollar; hundred, five 
dollars; W ashington Asparagus, healthful vege- 
table, hundred, dollar; thousand, eight dollars; 
Columbian Raspberry, delicious, productive, 
does not spread; a. dollar; hundred, on of 
dollars. _Postp: aid Circular free. CER 
FARM, Macedon, N. 
































White Rock cockerels. Free range birds, $2.2 Five months old. Heavy production breeding. FIED PLANT 
each, 3 for $6. SAM. A. ANDEREGG, R. D 6. Farmer's prices. EDWIN HARADON, Route 
Rome, N. Y 4, Corning, N. Y. ORDER NOW for —— time. Low 
prices for early orders. sesuneee poe. All 
LIL TRY SUPP N SHER colors, All bloom next spring, 3 for -> 12 
. weer eer = 11 — SHEEP | for $3.00. R. J. GIBBONS, Mt, Holly, N. J. 
ininte rates to s nD LOWS GNC COIKets FAIRVIEW HAMPSHIRE RAMS—Two | 
in. LUTHER ALGER, Meshoppen, Pa., RK. 3. | registered Hampshire ram lambs for sale. Good | MISCELLANEOUS 
quality. Ready for light service. BUSH | NWELOUEL, 
SWINE BROS., Fairview Farm, East Chatham, N. Y. | YOUR KODAK PICTURES better on post 
PLEASANT HILL Berkshires. Two young DELAINE RAMS—From largest registered | cards, easily mailed to friends, send any y film. no 
boars Just good ones Price, $35 each — . state, as for | - F SeaeTe long. money. Address: BEACH, Lowyville, 
4 ; 3 oO , Staple Neeces, srown on upland pastures which = = 
DAY & YOUNG, Washington. Pa.. B. D. ¢ adds to their natural hardy and disease re- MY TEAMS collect up 100 tons hardwood 
. ane oe ws sistant qualities. Like produces like. See them, | ashes every month. Price quoted. Any 
RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY write. J.C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, N.Y. quantity delivered. GEORGE STEVENS, 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for raw REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Entire | Peterborough, Ont. 
furs, beef hides, sheep skins, calf skins, tallow flock, 100 breeding ewes and rams. Walnut HOMESPUN TOB: ACCO—Chewing, 5 Ibs., 
wool ete A. rite for price list, We lots too - - and Aion Stoc A. L. MERRY, | $1.75\10 Ibs., $3.00; 20 Ibs.. $5.25. Smoking, 
large No lots too sma 4 4 ON- elmon 5 ibs., $1.2 - i0 Ibs., $2.00: 20 Ibs., $3.50 i 
OVER, Lebanon, NJ | “RAMBOUILLET, Dorset, Cotswold, Cheviot | free. mall back ‘if not satisfied. ALBERT 
and Delaine Rams, best of breeding and indi- | P. FORD, Paducah, 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MAN- viduality, Our motto a square deal. 0. H. > = 
AGEMENT. CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- | rOWNSEND AND SONS. Interlaken. N. Y L SREP Ot eLE nAnERANT ROLE GIORE. 
QU IRED BY hi: ACT OF CONGRESS - — ; - - ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
OF AUGUST 1912 . wetny hd ae SHROPSHIRE oes and | Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
or A 4 blished Ewes for sale. B. COVERT, Lodi, » 4 Dept. A. Gardner, Mass. 
weekly at 405 ae New York, &- ¥.. for |. IMPROVE sor R FLOCK of — with a oaLPA oY og ee Nene 
Cony A ' ' | choice registered Shropshire ram. C. M. ALFALFA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 
nay ae EF >. - ¢ oN York M NAUt HT. Bovine. KS Y. in car bots, ineps ction allowed, ready now. 
State of New Yor ‘ounty of New York, ss | oe - : W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New Yor 
Before me, a notary public in and for the REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE rams and ae oe _ 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared | ram lambs, $20 each. Shipped on approval. BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 25c 
y 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who, having been duly | J. 8S. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y per foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Inter- 





sworn according to law, deposes and says that SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Entire flock of 








he is the president of American Agriculturist registered Shropshires consisting of 10 yearling 

Inc., and that the following is, to the best of | rams, 24 yearling ewes, 40 breeding ewes, age 

his knowledge and belief, a true statement of | from 2 to 4 years that are now being bred to a 

the ownership, management (and if a daily | yery fine stock ram, 10 ram lambs, also 30 « 

paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid | jambs. Write for prices, Estate of ARTHUR 

publication for the date shown in the above |s PAVIS, Chili, N. Y. 

caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 = 

embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg - Lp : — ree gy - Rs so 
ations, print the reverse of this form a am ogistere xO ewes 

= Reem we eo = COLBERT’S SONS, East Chatham, N. Y. 

1. That the names and address of the pub | FOR SALE—Two_ Registered Southdown 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business rame. Also ram lambs, SHIELDS BROS., 
managers are ‘ambridge, N. Y. 

Publisher, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Hopewell 











laken, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Have twelve brand new May- 
tag Power Washing Machines on hand and am 
giving up agency. Machines are equip 
with \% H. P. gasoline engine, battery type, air 
cooled, mounted under tub and geared to run 
washer and wringer. Built especially for farm 
use. Present retail price $100. Will sell for 
$75 cash, which is a cost. Each machine 
fully guaranteed to satisfactory services. 
Weite or call ALBE T D. FONDA, Fonda, 
N. 








TOBACCO—HOMESPUN smoking, 5 Ibs., 

$136: 10, $2.; 20, $2.75. Pipe FREE. Chewin; 
$1.50; 10, $2.50. uality — 

Ww AL DROP BROTHERS, Murray, 


HELP WANTED 








Junction, N Editor, E. R. Eastman, 557 DOGS AND PET STOCK 

Van Cortlandt Avenue, Yonkers, N ; Man- | 

aging Editor, E. R. Eastman, 557 Van Cort- | FOR SALE—Female Collie pups, especially 

landt Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.; Business Man- | bred for cow and coon dogs, $4. JOHN 

ager, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Hopewell Junc- | MORRIS, Franklinville, N. Y. 

tion, N ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 8 weeks old, 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and fine for cattle and great watch 


? litters ready, 
yy W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, ratters, rabbit and 


addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and 





address 








of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent ; : 
or more of the total amount of stock.) Ameri- | Varmint hunters, safe delivery a an any- 
can Agriculturist, Inc., New York, where Write Harlan Peck, BOX 854, Des 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr... Hopewell Junction Moines, la. 

N. Y.; E. R. Eastman, 557 Van Cortlandt Ave- LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y. 
nue, Yonkers, N. Y.; Elinor F. Morgenthau, | Offers Fox, Coon and Rabbit Hound Pups, on 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y.; Henry Morgenthau, | approval. 

417 Park Ave., New York, : sonee | PURE BRED BELGIAN HARES—Bar- 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees. | gains in 5 months’ stock, sired by “ Piedmont” 

and other security holders owning or holding 1 } puck Price 50 each, NORTH RIDGE 


per cent. or more of total amount of bonds RABBITRY. ¢ 4 ‘burg, New York. 











4 Ss » y " i Ss are ( re 

—— 2 = + —" ass oe AIRE DALES—The all-around dog. Puppies 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- all ages: for sale. Will ship C. 0. D. SHADY 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and | 5! DE FARM, Madison, N.Y 
security holders, if any, contain not only the BEAUTIFUL WHITE COLLIES, King All 
list of stockholders and security holders as they | White and White Majesty breeding, eligible, 
appear on the books of the company, but also, | ready. Also Oxford Reams, MABEL TIL- 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder | BURY, Owego, N. Y. 
appears upon the books of the company as HUNDRED hunting hounds cheap. Trail 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation the |@ © DP. Beckennels, AAN. Herrick. fis. 





name of the person or corporation for whom such 





trustee is acting, is given; also that the said THOROBRED COLL = uppies, males, 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing | SPayed females; all ages. RCA [A FARM, 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- Bally, Pa. 

cumstances and conditions under which stock- ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
holders and security holders who do not appear | stock. Maine grown pets, male or female. 
upon the books of the company as trustees |} ORRIN J. DIC KEY, Belfast, Maine. 





hold stock and securities in a capacity other 





than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant PRINTING 

has no reason to believe that any other person, 5 —_—. - 

association, or corporation has any interest |, PRINTING—=500 either—envelopes, $2.81; 

direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or | letterheads, $2.64; packetheads, $2.04; state- 
ments, $2.03—all standard white bond. Free 


other securities than as so stated by him 
That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. . (This informa- 
tion is required from gay publics ations only.) 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr 
President 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
17th day of September, 1924 
(Seal Philip Ganz 
(My commission expires March 1925 


price list. Personal stationery, 
HONESTY FARM PRESS, 


cuts; samples; 
$1.00 package. 
Putney, Vermont. 


HONEY 
| HONEY—White clover, 
5 lbs., $1.05; Dark, 95c. Yholesale list free. 
ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dundee, New York. 

CLOVER HONEY in No. by lb. cans, $7.50. 
Buckwheat, 5, 8 50, F. O. B. . W. BELDEN, 
Berkshire, % é 








,ostpaid, 3rd zone 








RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS start $133 
month. Railroad pass, expe ere vs questions 
free. COLUMBUS INSTITUTE, V32, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

WANTED-—Reliable man and wife of steady 
habits for dairy farm, both good milkers. Wife 
to help milk and —~_ = house. Good wages and 
board. Separate living rooms. PAU 
SCHUBERT, Adams, N. Y., R. 4. 

ALL MEN. WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS-—17 to 
willing to accept Government positions, 

$117-$250; ay or stationary, write MR. 

OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 

FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—MEN to 
train for firemen or brakemen on lroads. 
nearest their homes—everywhere; beginners. 
$150, later $250; later as conductors, engineers, 











$300-$400 monthly (which sition?). RAIL- 
fa ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 





AGENTS WANTED 


OMEGA CLEANER—Non-combustible, re- 
moves grease spots, non-injurious to delicate 
fabrics or color. Big demand. Good _ profit. 
Send 20c. for trial bottle. OMEGA PROD- 
UCTS, 223 W. Borden Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

MEN'S SHIRTS. Easy to sell. Big demand 
everywhere. Make $15.00 daily. Jndersell 
stores. Complete line. Exclusive patterns. 
Free Samples. CHICAGO SHIRT MANU- 
FACTURERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory 222, 
Chicago. 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCH WORK. Send fifteen cents for 
na ye ht new calicoes and 
yt cara Ay worth every time. 

TC HWORK COMPANY, Aerie’. aS 

LOOMS ONLY $9.00—Big Mone Weav- 
ing Rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at A.A, from 
rags and waste material. Weavers are rushed 
with orders. Send for free loom book, it tells all 
about the weaving business and our wonderful 
$9.90 and other looms. JINION LOOM 











WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


could obtain and is only made possible 
by the volume of business which a publi. 
cation like ours can handle. 

It would hardly be consistent for us to 
urge our subse ribers continually to invest 
in sound, loss-proof securities and then 
to contract for insurance, even at a low 
rate, with a firm that was not absolutely 
trustworthy and financially responsible, 
It was only after long and thorough in. 
vestigation that we entered into our 
present arrangement w ith the North 
American Accident Insurance Company, 
the country’s oldest and largest company 
writing accident and health insurance ex. 
clusively. It is thirty-eight years old, 
has paid more than ten million dollars to 
sick and disabled policy holders, and has 
always on hand large surplus assets for 
the protection of policy holders. 

Like any sound accident insurance, 
the policies issued to AMERICAN Agri- 
CULTURIST subscribers have certain condi- 
tions which the holder must observe, 
There is also a certain amount of neces- 
sary formality in applying for and enter- 
ing a policy at the home office. There 
are no confusing details, no blind clauses to 
exempt the company later from responsi- 
bility. What few regulations there are 
simply protect the policy holder as well 
as the company. 

The insurance policy, as an AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST service feature, is backed 
both by the American AGRICULTURIST 
and the North American Accident In- 
surance Company. Sums ranging from 
$10 to $1,000 have been paid out in set- 
tlement of the claims of subscribers, and 
in every case the adjustment was made 
promptly. Have our subscription agent 
show you a sample policy, next time he 
is in your neighborhood, or write us for 
further details on this unique protection 
service, 


Better Than Three Per Cent. 


Financial Department: Could you tell me anythii 
about The American Bond and Mortgage Com ni 
They are putting up an apartment building in Philadel- 
phia and - ave 6'% per cent. gold bonds for sale on S 

roperty. Would it be a safe investment? Tell m 

ow to find out about these different investment heoa 
whether they are safe to deal with or not.. I have some 
money laying in the bank at 3 per cent. and wish a higher 


rate of interest, but a absolutely safe. What 
can you recommend?—V ennsylvania. 
company 


fi way real estate mortgage 
has a good reputation for its loans. 
In every case, however, the security is 
the particular property on which the 
bond is a lien and not the credit of the 
company which sells the bond. If you 
are going to take money out of the 
bank, however, we think you ought to 
have something even more conservative. 
Do not try to jump from 3 per cent. to 

14 per cent. It is safer to take 5 per 
cent. and be sure. You can get that by 
buying a New York Central refunding 5 
of 2013 which is listed on the New York 








Stock Exchange and sells about par. It 
has the advantage of being readily 
marketable. 
REAL ESTATE 

OWN A FLORIDA FARM. Grow 2 and3 
crops annually. Enjoy Florida's year- -round 
healthful climate, and its semi-tropic beauty. 
Hillsborough County, surrounding Tampa, 


South Florida's metropolis, offers exceptional 
opportunities for new settlers. Citrus fruits. 
vegetables, livestock, poultry. New develop 
ments in bananas, apes, figs, blackbe' oe 
avocados. Paved highways; mainline railro: 
Good schools. Land, $30 to $100 acre. 

for -free agricultural booklet. BOARD 
TRADE, Box H407, Tampa, Florida. 

FOR SALE—102 acres, dairy and poultry 
farm, 8 miles from Poughkeepsie, silt loam $0 
yields big crops of hay and grain. Good bui 
ings, wood, fruit and plenty of water; price 
terms reasonable. T.J. OWENS, Poughkee 
N. Y., Route 1. 

MR. FARM BUYER. 
Equipped, with small payment down < 


OF 





ul 





— 
Good farms for sale. 
yn easy 


terms. Reason selling, old age, sickness. Estates 
settled up, etc. Let me submit your offer @ 
M. DOL GLAS, 


Owners. Tell your wants to C. 
Herkimer, N. Y. J 
MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, desc ription’: 
rice and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
Y, Canajoharie, N. Y. anaes 
bs‘ So Hy ROAD farm, 56 acres, near city- 


R. F 138, Leominster, Mass. 

County dairy 
for quick sale 
mB 











am SALE—400 —_. Otsego 
eld, 


RA HUBBARD, M Mid 
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The Girl at Vacada—sy J. aman Dunn 


(For synopsis, see page 259) 
HE girl brought the belt and two 
straps that she took from an’old carry- 
all. Jimmy! trussed up Furniss in the 
chair, pinching out the fire in his coat. 

“T sabe you fixed it so I sh’udn’t get a 
hawss,” he said. “I reckon you were 
laughin’ at me goin’ out to the Two- 
Bar. Cobb said he had none to spare an’ 
you knew it. Only, I happened to meet 
him comin’ in to town. Saved me most 
of two hours. Now then, what have you 
been doin’ in here with my wife?” 

He saw the poster on the table, the 
telegram beside it, took them up and 
deliberately read them through, his legs 
swinging from the table top. Not a nerve 
twitched in his face as the girl watched 
him. 

“Figgerin’ to arrest me an’ make her 
go with you? What did you tell him, 
Alice?” 

“I told him I married you for better 
or for worse, that the Bee Parson said it 
was a real marriage. Furniss said he 
could have it set aside. He said if I'd 
stay here and take his orders he’d give 
you a chance to get clear.” 

” “Sweet of him. Sayin’ that as I came 
through the winder?” 

al wy 
“Well, there'll be no arrest. I’m 
makin’ my own getaway. What do you 
aim to do now, Alice?” He exhibited 
poster and message. 

“I’m goin’ with you.” 

“Knowin’ I’m a crook? 
hundred set up for me?” 

“If you're a crook, you tried to keep 
me from something worse. I’m goin’ with 
you.” 

“You don’t have to, Alice. Tl set 
you on the train for anywheres you want 
to go an’ stake you till you land a job.” 

“I packed to go with you. I haven’t 
changed my mind.” 


With five 


HE set look vanished from Jimmy’s 

features. Youth returned. 

“Hear that, Mister Deppity? We're 
goin’.” Leavin’ you to chew over the best 
thing to do. Sheriff, I’m goin’ to buy 
yore hawss. An’ saddle. What do you 
value it at? Make it fair, for I don’t 
plan to argue. Call the saddle forty an’ 
the hawss a hundred. I'll make it two 
hundred, Is that a go?” 

“You're doin’ all the bidding,” said 
Furniss sullenly. Jimmy took the money 
from his roll, two bills of one hundred 
each, and stuffed them in the pocket of 
Furniss’s coat. 

“T'll make out a bill of sale,” he said. 
“Just in case you might forget you ever 
sold it to me.” 

Alice got him materials, and, when he 
had written, he pushed the table over to 
the chair and set the pen in Furniss’s 
hand after he had loosened the arm and 
lifted it. 

“You sign that best way you can an’ 
I'll fix up yore shoulder. Don’t fake yore 
signature. How about it, Alice?” 

“It’s his usual writing,” she said. 
“Bueno! Now we're off, Sheriff. 
You don’t look a bit like a reg’lar movie 
picture sheriff. Ill have to fix that.” 
With chuckling glee, after he had ban- 
daged the shoulder and rebound Furniss, 
Jimmy lifted a stove lid and, with black 
soot, traced fierce mustachios with curling 
ends beneath Furniss’s nose. “I sure 
hate to hide it,” he said, “but I’ve got to 
gag you.” 

“It’s admirable,” he declared finally. 
“Got all the stuff, Alice? Adios, Senor 
Jerif, 'm borrowin’ yore gun. Spoils of 
war. Sabe?”’ 

Behind the shack he worked rapidly, 
stowing their baggage, shortening stirrups 
for the girl. She had changed to a faded 
khaki divided skirt and a white waist 
with an open collar about which she had 
achieved a bow of the blue ribbon. For 
hat she took her uncle’s sombrero. 
Within five minutes they were loping out 
of town, around the Mexican cabanas, 
heading for the range. 

A man sleeping on a bench was wakened 





by a woman who pointed to Jimmy and 
the girl with excited gestures. The 
Mexican ran and flung himself upon a 
sleepy pony, spurring it to a gallop as he 
raced back to town. 

‘Lookin’ for Furniss. They'll be out 
after us. Recognized the hawss, likely. 
There'll be a posse.” 

“How about machines?” the girl asked. 
“There are two in town. Furniss hires 
them sometimes.” 

“Country we're goin’ through ain’t 
an automobile country. Give us five 
miles, an’ hoofs have got tires beaten. 
You spoke right when you said you 
e’ud ride, honey.” It was the first 
endearing word he had spoken. She 
pretended not to have heard it and he 
not to have said it. 

Side by side they drummed over the 
prairie mountainward. Gradually the 
plain rose, tilting up from the railroad. 
After ten minutes Jimmy looked back. 
So did the girl. Two miles behind them 
came a cloud of dust. 

“No machine,” he said. “Jest 
hawsses. Ten or eleven of ’em. That 
means they got el jerif free. I wonder 
how they liked his mustash?”’ 


to Big Nose Gap. We'll blind trail an’ 
fool ‘em. It'll be close to dark by then. 
They may pick it up by daylight but 
we'll have the heels of ’em.” 

The sun wheeled westward and the 
shadow of the mountains-reached out to 
meet them. The air grew cooler and was 
burdened with sweet scent of the sage 
and other herbage on the slopes. The 
pursuit hung on, slowly closing in again. 
The heightening mountain wall showed a 
darker rent in its evening gown of purple. 

“‘There’s the Cap,” announced Jimmy. 
“Now then, ol’ hawss, beat her out. 
Come on, you Nelly Bly.” 

The gallant mare, forty miles back 
of her since daylight, responded to the 
call and the roan made a race of it. Their 
strides lengthened and with bellies close 
to the ground they flew through the 
increasing dusk where scarlet painter’s 
brush and golden sunflowers began to 
loom up amid the sage. Clumps of cactus 
appeared. Minute after minute they 
galloped at top speed toward a line of 
willows that marked another loop of the 
erratic river. - Toward it the mountain 
shouldered out. Behind them the posse 
was almost invisible in the twilight. 





Starting Next Week! ‘*The Trouble Maker” 


T is written right out of the lives and experiences of eastern 
farm folk, this story by E. R. Eastman, Editor ofAmerican 


Agriculturist. 


It will start next week, on this page, and is 


sure to be one of the most popular serials we have ever had. 
No one in this part of the country knows better the actual 
conditions under which farm people have lived during the 


past decade than Mr. Eastman. 


His story will recall to you 


the ups and downs, the defeats and victories which you your- 
self have experienced in the past ten years. ° 


Don’t miss a single number of it! 


You will want to keep . 


a file of the copies from the first. ‘The Trouble Maker” 
will start with a generous installment next week. 
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The girl giggled. Jimmy looked at her 
warmly. 

“* At-a-girl,” he said. “‘That’s the way 
to play the game.” 

Ten miles out and up and a sudden 
gash appeared in the seemingly uninter- 
rupted plain. At the bottom of fifty- 
foot, abruptly sloping cliffs, Bitter Root 
River swung muddily in one of its wide, 
serpentine loops, running in the trough it 
had carved out of the soft soil. The 
formation existed for miles on either side. 

“No autos here,” said Jimmy briefly. 
They had not been talking much. The 
cloud of dust was still behind them, 
perhaps a little closer. “Let the mare do 
the work,” he told her. She nodded, 
leaving the reins loose. 


T= mare and the big roan Jimmy had 
purchased at forced sale snorted as they 
took survey of their job, squatted, slid 
on their haunches, then on their tails, 
slithering down to the river, floundering 
through its girth-deep current, scram- 
bling up the opposite side like cats, shak- 
ing themselves cat fashion as they reached 
the summit. 

There came the crack of guns, the 
deeper note of a rifle. A bullet sang high 
above them. Their pursuers had reached 
the ravine. It was about a hundred 
yards from edge to edge, a pseless range 
for pistols. The rifleman was kneeling, 
pumping lead as they galloped off. 

“Furniss doin’ the big shootin’,” 
said Jimmy. “He’s got more gall than 
I thought. But he’s so plumb mad he’s 
forgot to wipe off that mustash.” Alice 
laughed, a little anxiously. Jimmy wore 
a devil-may-care expression. 

“Mare’s goin’ well,” he said. “But 
she can’t go all night. Don’t have to. 
We'll eat an’ rest, I reckon. We'll let 
out a bit after a while when we get close 


fp ery! pelted through the willows at 
last and over sand to the edge of the 
stream, narrower here and running clear. 
There was more beach on the other side, 
then rocky ledges set with cactus, broken 
up into miniature canyons. 

**We’'ve got to work fast,” said Jimmy 
loosening his einch, stripping the blankets 
from under the saddle, standing in the 
water. ‘You stay till I lead you out.” 
She watched him as he spread his two 
blankets lengthwise and led the roan over 
them, transferring back to front as the 
horse stepped slowly on, footprints 
muffled. “I can do that,” she said. 

“Fine. Go easy. Talk to the mare. 
Don’t cut trail.” 

They blanketed their way for several 
anxious minutes until they reached the 
rocks. Across the ledges Jimmy led the 
way swiftly, turning into a ravine where 
he halted. 

“We'll take a look-see,” he whispered. 
““We’ve got them buffaloed.” 

In a moment the first of the pursuit 
broke through the willows and down to 
the water. Splashing through, the man 
bent from the saddle, checking his horse, 
calling out to the rest, then returning 
through the stream. The others scattered, 
riding up and down creek, some crossing, 
hunting signs. 

“*Come on,” chuckled Jimmy. “ Buenas 
noches, senors.” 

Out of the ravine into a maze of little 
canyons they went, twisting and turning, 
gradually mounting until they came to a 
boxed-in corridor now dark in shadow. 
To the left was the mouth of a cave, or 
tunnel, high enough to let them in. 

“Old Indian mine working,” he told 
her. ‘Got a way out the other side an’ 
a vertical shaft in the middle. We camp 
here. There’s a pool of decent water. 
We can have a hot supper. They can’t 
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-see the smoke drift this time of day. 
We'll go through in the mornin’. Home to 
Axtell’s by noon.” 

They sat by the light of the fire, burn- 
ing wood from the ancient timbering. 
Afterward they let the fire down. Jimmy 
fed the horses oats in a nearby stope. The 
girl listened to their contented munching, 
watching the light of Jimmy’s cigarette, 
thinking, reviewing the day. One thing 
puzzled her, Jimmy’s reply to the Bee 
Parson. He had said the money was 
clean money and she did not think he had 
lied to the minister. But he had ap- 
peared embarrassed. 

“Sorry you came?” 

“No, Jimmy.” The name was so close 
in her thought she used it involuntarily 
and heard him catch his breath. ‘You 
stuck to me when I was in trouble,” she 
went on. “Why shouldn’t I do the 
same?” 

“You would,” he answered. 
turn in, sister. We start early. 
goin’ in with the hawsses.” 

She saw his shadowy figure disappear 
into the stope. She felt safe, perfectly 
safe. She had her pistol. He had 
promised to treat her as a sister but why 
had he had to call her that? . 


** Better 
I'm 


NLY the mountain tops were pink 

when they set out after a quick 
breakfast, emerging from the far end of 
the tunnel into a tortuous ravine that 
opened at last into Big Nose Gap. All 
sign of pursuit had vanished. Cicadas 
chirped; a few birds sang as they worked 
up through the pass and came to a 
mountain park. Through it flowed a 
silver creek, one of the headwaters of 
Bitter Root. In the midst of the place 
trees grouped about ranch buildings. 

“*Axtell’s, Alice,” said Jimmy. “We'll 
fetch there for noon, easy.” 

At noon the girl found herself in the 
arms of a woman, not as maternal as she 
had fancied, perhaps six or seven years 
her senior, welcoming her gladly, taking 
her indoors to a pleasant room where she 
was left to freshen herself after the long, 
long ride. As she cleansed and dressed 
she heard the prattle of two children 
asking about the strange lady calling on 
Uncle Jimmy. It was a pleasant place, a 
real home. 

There came a rap on the door presently 
and Mrs. Axtell reappeared. She went 
straight to the girl and took her in her 
arms, kissing her. Alice wondered at the 
warmth of this second greeting. 

“You poor girl, did you believe Jimmy 
Hughes, Jimmy Trouble Hughes, was a 
crook?” 

“T saw the poster and the telegram.” 

“T fancy that poster was an old one 
picked out of the sheriff’s collection to suit 
his own purposes. The message was 
faked, Jimmy says. He could easily 
have"got a blank at the depot at Vacada, 
where he ran the town. Jimmy—why 
Jimmy never hurt a kitten. He was 
never in Cuchara but once, and my 
husband and I were both with him. That 
was late in the fall, three years ago. 
Never in the neighborhood before or 
since.” 

“But the money. He’s a cowboy, isn’t 
he? How did he—?” 

“Earn it? He didn’t. Your Jimmy 
has one fault, Alice Hughes. You can 
cure it if you want to, I imagine. He’s 
a born gambler. Ten days ago he broke 
faro bank at Aguas Caliente and wrote 
my Bill he was coming to buy into the ° 
ranch. They’ve always been chums and 
they’ve got a scheme for improvements 
that ought to make big money. I hope 
you'll like it here, my dear.” 

“But,” the girl’s head was still whirling, 
““why did he let me think that? Why did 
he let Furniss bluff him, chase us?” 

“You’d better let him tell you that. 
I'll tell you one thing—two. Jimmy was 
in Aguas Caliente last July twenty-fifth, 
that’s one. The other is that Jimmy is 
fond of excitement and likes to handle 
things his own way. He’s out in my little 

(Continued on page 259) 
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Better Tools In the Kitchen 


A Testing Circle Provides Them—Stories and Games for the Children 


HE display of kitchen utensils which 

had been tested by members of the 
Tompkins County Home Bureau at- 
tracted a good deal of attention at The 
State Fair booth and many visitors were 
heard to comment upon its very practical 
nature. Since it is a project which could 
be offered to any group of housewives, 
small or large, a copy of the outline for 
the testing circle obtained. The 
steps are as follows: 

The Home Bureau Household Man- 
agement Project leader procures informa- 
tion sheets from the project specialist, 
Prof. Ruth M. Kellogg, at Cornell. 

A meeting is called to organize the 
group; or the leader may personally inter- 
view the membership, and others who 
might be interested, to explain the plan 
and get the signatures of those who wish 
to test certain articles of equipment. 

3. A carefully selected list of equip- 
ment is obtained from local merchants. 


was 


These have been loaned by merchants 
with the understanding that articles 
which meet with approval will be pur- 


chased by the group and that articles 
which do not meet with approval may be 
returned.) In the first testing circle 
two members of the bureau kindly offered 
the use of their pressure cookers, 

The leader maps out the most con- 
venient route for passing the equipment 
around the circle. 

5. Each tester keeps and uses the 
articles she chooses to test for three days. 
Then she passes them promptly to the 
next person in line. 

6. Each woman records, on 
provided for the purpose, why she liked 
or did not like each article tested. This 
blank she gives to the leader, who in turn 
sends all the records to Professor Kellogg. 

At the end of the test the circle 
meets to discuss these and other house- 
hold conveniences. 


blanks 


Some Results of the First Test 


1. Each woman learned of some con- 
veniences new to her. 

2. Every member developed improved 
standards for selecting equipment. 
wagons were bought: 
two more are being home-made; five long 
handled dustpans have gone into use; 
a pressure cooker has been purchased ; 


8. Five service 
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and many of the smaller articles are add- 
ing convenience in the kitchens of the 
enthusiastic testers. 

4. Each woman gained new interest 
in her household equipment. 

5. The group voted unanimously to 
continue the circle. 


Make Up Your Own Stories 


VERY child loves music and stories. 

I have always envied the mothers 

who could sing their babies to sleep, but 

since I Jearned that “little boy” is quite 

as well pleased with a bed-time story, I 
am in a measure comforted. 

The story-telling followed the gift of a 
book dear to every child heart—The 
Three Bears. I had read it to him one 
evening just before his bed time and after 
he was cuddled down, the little eyes 
refused to stay closed and he begged me 
to tell him something more about the 
Little Bear. 

It was really surprisingly easy to go on 
with the adventures of big Father Bear 
and Middle-Sized Mother Bear and wee, 
wee Little Bear, their bowls of porridge, 
the other things they had to eat, and 
their friends the rabbits and squirrels. 


Mr. Man Came In, Too 

When the woods and wood folks began 
to grow monotonous to the story teller 
(never to the listener!) we invented Mr. 
Man who with Mrs. Man and Little Girl 
and Little Boy lived at the edge of the 
forest. Little Dog from Mr. Man’s house 
soon became the friend of Little Bear and 
in due time Mr. Man’s family and the 
Three Bears became fast friends, and so 
the story went on night after night. Little 
Girl was lost in the woods but was found 
by Little Bear and Mr. Dog. Little Bear 
learned to swim. Little Boy and Little 
Bear played games. Always there was a 
pleasant ending of the kind that brought 
happy dreams to my own bairn. 

Once bed time was dreaded, as it is by 
most active children, but the mere sug- 
gestion, “I wonder what the Three Bears 
will do to-night,” changed it to the most 
welcome hour of the day. 

When a lesson was to be taught, Little 
Bear taught it and because Little Boy and 
Little Girl were kind to every living thing 
I feel sure my own Little Lad who admires 
them so much will learn to be gentle and 
good to dumb animals. 

Building on a foundation of almost any 
of the favorite child stories any mother 
can weave bed-time tales, for little folk 
are not critical and although it may 
sound like heresy, I believe the stories 
born of mother love are better than many 
of the tales of giants and witches that fill 
the pages of some so-called children’s 


books.—L. M. THornton. 


Mossy Roofs 


FEW weeks ago we moved into a 
44% new home, a house built a number 
of years ago and still solid and sub- 
stantial. It looked like a story-book 
house, with the trees drooping down to 
the very roof, and people said how 
fortunate it was that we had shade 
instead of waiting years for it to grow. 
But the first thing we did before getting 
settled was to have those ancient trees 
trimmed so that the sun would have a 
chance to dry up the decaying moss on 
the roof. People thought it almost a 
sacrilege tha§ we should touch the trees 
planted by hands now dead and gone to 
dust, but we had been brought up to 
think that moss on the roof is not good for 
the living—in fact, if the man who planted 
the trees were living he probably would 
commend our course. 

It is a safe guess that there would be 
less tuberculosis in the country, and the 
doctors tell us that tuberculosis is to a 
surprisingly large extent a country disease, 
if people did not fear to lay hands on the 
trees planted too close to the house. 


There should be a wide open space near 
each house and the sun should touch 
the roof all day. Just calculate how 
many really hot days there were during 
the past summer, when a house was 
overheated, and then put that number 
over against the cold and dark and damp 
days when one needs light and air. The 
attractive house is the one with sunshine, 
not gloom. 

So we are not worried about hot 
weather next summer, for a month or 
two of sweltering days will not make us 
regret trimming those trees, and cutting 
out others., Shade is good at the edge 
of the lawn or the back or even in front 





Winter 


you may sing me a song of the beauty 
of June, 
And the glories of Summer extol; 
You may paint me a scene with a vista of 


green 
And a rose bush abloom by the wall. 
You may tell me a story of hours of 
delight 
Of lilies and buttercups gay, 
But I'll write you a tome on the pleasures 
of home 
At the close of a cold Winter’s day. 


You may whisper of birds in the maple 
and beach, 
And butterflies bright in the sun; 
You may offer your praise of the whip- 
poor-will’s lays, 
The quail may your plaudits have won. 
You may prate of the breeze over mea- 
dows and leas, 
And the chatter of chaffinches gay, 
But the tea-kettle sings of the dear 
homey things 
At the close of a cold Winter’s day. 


You may pen me a page of the wanderers 


joy, 
And theworld in itsSummertime dress. 
You may reckon me o’er its delights by 
the score 
And to each I will answer you; Yes. 
You may say what you will of lake, 
fountain and rill, 
But their memory withers away 
When hearthfires glow red and lights 
gleam overhead 
At the close of a cold Winter’s day. 


L. M. THORNTON. 














if not too close, but no moss on the roof 
for health. Our house is now bright and 
light and airy and on a hot day it is 
possible to sit under a tree, provided 
there is time for that pastime. 


Simple Games for Farm Children 


N unusually helpful and entertaining 
book on the subject of home play 
has just been issued by the Playground 
Association of America. It is a pamphlet 
which any farm family might well study 
carefully, for it tells not only the simple 
types of play which any family might 
enjoy together, but also explains how to 
make the appropriate equipment when 
anything of the sort is needed. It has 
been prepared by Mr. W. C. Batchelor, 
a man who has had actual practice in 
planning and directing the recreation 
a typical American community. The 
pamphlet costs 10c and may be obtained 
by addressing the Play ground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Early Apple 


E ARE all enjoying the early 

apples, particularly in pie, but 
are liable to tire of it if made the same 
every time. One family enjoys it with a 
few raisins sprinkled in. A spoonful of 
strawberry or raspberry jam dotted im 
the filling gives a bit of color as well a8 
flavor. Various kinds of jelly are quilé 
adaptable and gives a use for left-overs. 

Then if you want to really “dress it up 

top it with whipped cream. It certainly 
is good. For a change use cinnamoa, 
nutmeg, or cloves as a flavor for the 
apple sauce, and occasionally a " nuts 
added will please the youngsters. Apples, 
celery and raisins make an excellent ‘salad 
for supper. Mix with whipped cream 


sweetened.—Mrs. Grorce Gray. 
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More Money In Markets 


Farm Women Study Ways to Increase Income 


AARS. LEWIS SEYMOUR of Bing- 
1Yi hamton, chairman of the central 
district of the New York State Federation 
of Home Bureaus, has worked out a 
practical way to help farm women to 
increase the family income. Mrs. Sey- 
mour is planning for the instruction and 
entertainment of a large number of 
farmers’ wives in Binghamton on October 
10 and 11, when they will be given the 
opportunity of studying the leading way- 
side markets of this little city near the 
Pennsylvania border, and of inspecting 
the public markets of Johnson City and 
Endicott. 

On Friday afternoon the women will 
meet to discuss marketing problems. A 
number of women in this territory give 
their husbands very real assistance in the 
marketing of garden produce. They 
help to prepare the stuff, and even drive 
big truck loads to these early morning 
sales. 

The women will be invited to tell their 
experiences at the meeting on Friday, 
at 1:30 P. M. in the Binghamton Public 
Library. On Saturday morning A. S. 
Merchant, a former Farm Bureau man- 
ager and a present director of agricultural 
work for the Lackawanna Railroad, will 
conduct the party through these really 
wonderful public markets, and will give 
advice on what to grow and how to de- 
velop the market for the products of the 
farm. 


Benefit to Both Producer and Consumer 


Mrs. Seymour points out that the 
matter of the proper marketing of the 
produce of the farm and of the farm 
home is one of the most vital questions 
confronting rural sections to-day. She 
believes it to be equally important to 
the urban centers, since the producer is 
dependent for his sales upon the con- 
sumer, and the consumer must look to the 
producer for his sustenance. “The 
problem.” she says, “‘is not one of town 
and country as separate and distinct 
interests, but as one big and united 
group, each part of which exists solely 
with and by and for its companion portion 
of the great whole.” 

Any farm woman or other person re- 
siding 9 any nearby community who is 
interested in this project is invited to 
attend this event. It is hoped that some 
organization for the development of 
better rural produce and better market- 
ing methods may result.—Mase.t G. 
Fern. 


The Girl at Vacada 


(Continued from page 257) 


garden by the well pool. Go to him. 


You look mighty sweet.” 


“WELL.” said Jimmy, “as for the Bee 
Parson, I was wonderin’ if he’d think 


I 


I lied about the money bein’ clean. 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


IMMY “TROUBLE” HUGHES has 

rescued Alice from a desperate situation, 
when, penniless, without friends or relatives, 
she has seemed in the power of “Bluff” 
Furniss, the rascally sheriff of Vacada. She 
marries Jimmy and he goes to buy horses to 
effect their escape. Bluff finds her alone in 
the cabin and shows her a poster and tele- 
gram identifying Jimmy as a notorious 
mail robber. He offers to let him escape if 
Alice will repudiate the marriage. She 
refuses and just in time Jimmy breaks the 
locked window and after a short fight, 
wounds and disarms the sheriff. 








—_ 





sabied he thought I might have pinched 
%.I took a chance that gamblin’ was 
ho worse than a good many other ways 
of gettin’ it. As for not callin’ Furniss, 
that’s different. You see”— he cleared 
his throat and faced her in plain embar- 
Fassment—‘‘you see, I figgered if you 
Teally liked me—if there was goin’ to be 
any chance later on for you carin’— 





mebbe that was a good way to find out. 
If you stuck you was sure the sort of girl 
I thought you. I—I had a sort of hunch 
you liked me some.” Her eyes shone on 
him. 

“How about you, Jimmy? Was 
just because you were sorry for me?” 

“T reckon you don’t believe in love at 
first sight. Ido. That’s what happened 
to me.” 

“Honest?” 

“And true. Why wouldn’t I?” 

“Jimmy, perhaps I didn’t believe—in 
love at first sight—but I guess I do now, 
Jimmy. It was that way with me.” 


it 


“You want to come with me—for 
always?” 

“I just ache to, Jimmy Trouble 
Hughes.” 


(The End) 





A. A. PATTERN SERVICE 


DRESS that will 
make one look taller 
No. 2170, which has 
+ becoming slenderizing 
It 


suitable for an everyday 
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\ 
F - nward lines. 8 


¥ 

I dette or, in handsomer 
materials, for better wear. 
The pattern cuts in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42. 44 and 
56 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 takes 37% yards of 


j0-inch The 


dress may be trimmed with 


material. 


braid, embroidery or a con- 
trasting material for the 


front panel. Price, 12c. 





PLAY and Sunday 


frock from ome | —1 
pattern! No. 2190 serves ey “~ NO 
several purposes for the ‘S < 
mother who wants to ( if Wh \\ 
economize time and effort, ( /: : 7 - | 


‘or two or three little i, - She GP 
dresses at a time may be ( i i 
cut from it. 
sizes 2, § and 6 years, and 

size § takes 2% yards of | 
50-inch material, with 34 \ ] 
yard contrasting. Price, (re 
12c. | 


It comes in 


i 
vie 


AN 
NY Fa 
yah v4 : 
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A ‘RadiO’ Hot Water Radiator Installa- 
tion will heat every room in an average 
sized house, with or without a cellar, at 
less than the cost of stove heat for one room. 
Most economical in fuel—the downdraft 
forces smoke and gases into the fire to be 
burned. Automatic fuel-feed saves work. 
Burns stove or nut sizes of hard coal. 
Attractive in appearance, with effect ot 
luxurious open hearth. Ruggedly built. 

oderate in cost. Easy to install. Hun- 
dreds of homes have solved their heating 
problems with the ‘RadiO’. 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Folaers. 


RADIATOR HEAT FOR 


Dept. A, 41 East 42nd S$ 


for every room. 


Name __ 


One Little Heate 
For The Whole House 


“CENTRAL RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of Lansdale Round Boilers, Molby Boilers, Lansdale Radiators 


Send me complete information about ‘RadiO’ Radiator Heat 
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SELF-FEEDING 
Needs coal onlv once 
every 12 hours 





EVERY ROOM 


treet, New York 





Address 























OTHING 


comfortable or so 


N is 80 
easy to slip into, on cold 
winter mornings before 


the fire is started, as a 


warm, roomy bathrobe. 
Mother and 
would both 

made frow pattern No. 
2216, which cuts in sizes 


16 years, 36, 38, ¥ 


daughter 


like robes 


, 46 
bust 


Size 36 takes 


and 44 inches 
measure. 
334 yards of 48-inch 
material, with 7 yards of 


braid. Price, 12c. 








TO ORDER: Be sure name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes are clearly written; 
enclose correct remittance and address your 
order to Pattern Department, American AGri- 
cutturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Always keep a copy of your order. 











BETTER 
AT ANY 








1-3-5 lb. Packages Only 


SUITS WHEN OTHER 
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MONEY SAVING 
CATALOG SENT. 
RADIO 
TIMES SQUARE AUTO SUPPLY CO. 





AY ot 56th SL New York 


When writing to Advertisers 
Be sure to say you saw it 
in American Agriculturist. 
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Worth whdle 


If You Keep Cows 
You Need This 
Great Free Book! 


Just from the press. Contains many big 
colored illustrations of today’s World's 
Champion Cows of various breed 
their history, characteristics, re« ‘ 
etc. Shows how successful dairymen 
choose their milk making feeds and 
why. This great book is a masterpiece! 
A single reading will make and save you 
money. Only a small edition printed. 


Get Yours Now 


by filling in and mailing the coupon below, 
Be sure to give the number of « s you own 
and the name and address of y r feed de 
Then we will for ur copy of ‘‘Fee . 
the Dairy ¢ free! You will 
prize this volume—every dairyman will. Mail 
that coupon now. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Special Dairy Feed 


is fed by farmers everywhere and they get 20 
arts of milk from every sack as cor 
o using wheat feeds or gr 
increase has been secured 


rd 


There is no sul 
Dairy Feed, 


nal Specia 
it, write Us, 


nternat 


If your dealer does not sell 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Live Agents Wanted 


Jhis brings the best Dairy 
Book ever writlen-FREE 
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INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Mina. 
Without obligation to me, send me a copy of your 
book, ‘‘Feeding the Dairy Cow for Profit 
Name 
Address 
R. F. D Ss 
I own cows. My feed dealer's name and ad 
GREMB ER. oc coccccccscccccvescoecese 











EGGS. WANTED 


H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St., New York City 


This Paper 
Bank of America 
Frenklin Nat, Bank 
Your Bank 


1. PROMPT RETURNS Ff 


2. HONEST PRICES 
3. EFFICIENT SERVI@E 


IF!— 


If you hav® eggs to sell 
If you believe in the New York market 
If you would rather sell in this great market 





than at 
your shipping point; 
If you need some one to do your selling in New York 
CONSIGN ME. 

Fancy Brown now selling above 52 cents 
Fancy White now selling above 60 cents 
GEO. E. CUTLER 
Eggs Exclusively. Established in 1894. 
331 Greenwich Street New York 











SHIP YOUR EGGS 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 





HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation announces the following prices the 
dealers will pay the League during the month 
of October for milk testing 3 per cent. in the 
| basic zone of 201-210 miles from New York 
City: Class 1, milk used chiefly for fluid 
purposes, $2.60 per 100 pounds: Class 2A, used 
chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90. If skim-milk is 
used for any other purposes, additional pay- 
ment over this base price is added, depending 
on use. Class 2B, used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of plain condensed milk and ice-gream, 
$2.05: Class 2C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft ‘ heese, $2.05; ( lass . used chiefly 
in the manufacture of whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, powdered and evapo- 
rated whole milk, $1.45; Classes 4A and 4B, 
based on butter and American cheese quota- 
tions on the New York market. 
Sheffield Producers 


MILK PRICES 
| 








| Class 


| October 1, 





| 


The Sheffield Farms Company Producers 
announce the following prices for October for 
3°) milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zon 
until further notice; Class 1, $2.60 per 100; 
» $1.70; Class 3, $1.55; Class 4, to be 
determined by market quotations of butter 
amd cheese. 

Non-Pool Cooperative 

The Non-Pool Dairymen’s Cooperative 
October price for Class 1 milk is $2.40 per 100 
pounds; Class 2, $1.85; Class 34, $1.55; Class 
R, $1.45, until further notice. 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate ‘Milk Producers’ Association 
Philadelphia Price Plan that 
receiving station prices or the price to farmers, 
in the 201 to 210-mile zone from Philadelphia 
for 3°; milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile 
zone the price is $2.29 

All the foregoing prices are the same asin 
sept mber. 


BUTTER LOOKS UPWARD AGAIN 


The outstanding feature in the whole market 
this past week has been the better tone and 
more pessimistic and confident feeling that 
permeated the butter trade. Buying 
interest has improved consistently and prices 
have reacted in accordance. Once more 92 
score butter is quoted at 38°¢ to 39e¢ with 
higher marks reaching 40c. The Jewish holiday 
on the 29th and 30th kept the market pretty 
Even on the 30th there was a better 
tone and buying was active in spite of the 
absence of the Jewish dealers. By Wednesday, 
trade had become stimulated to a 
marked degree, and prices advanced. Shorten- 
ing of receipts and advices of cold weather 
falling off in production, 


announces 


has 


quiet. 


with consequent 


| coupled with this free trading, was responsible 


for the stronger tone and upward advance 
It is reasonable to expect that if this condition 
continues we will see butter continue at this 
price and slight degree. 
\s receipts of fancy fresh creamery decrease, 


advance to some 
we are going to see a greater widening of quota- 
tions and we may see some withdrawals from 
Heavy storage holdings will tend to 
When 
prices get too high dealers are going to become 
more discriminating, and in order to keep their 
trade moving, will use storage stocks in pref- 
erence to the fresh goods. 

There has been considerable export trade 
during the past week. Most of the stock going 
forward is on consignment. Something like 
8,000 tubs were expected to go across during 
the week ending October 4. English markets, 
according to advices, are quite firm. 


CHEESE MARKET QUIET 


The cheese market is quite lifeless. Trading 
is light and asking prices in the country are 
unchanged. There is movement re- 
ported in State flats, chiefly around 20'% to 
21!4c. Fancy Septembers are held higher 
but are moving very slowly. The trade seems 
to be just strong enough to take care of the 
offerings at these prices. Any heavier make 
undoubtedly cause a much weaker 


storage 
hold back any strong price advances 


some 


would 
market. 


EGG MARKET STILL STRONG 


The Jewish holidays on September 29 and 30 
were responsible for some accumulations of 
near-by white eggs. However, this accumula- 
tion was not severe enough to embarrass the 
market. Receivers feel very confident that 
stocks will clear at unchanged prices. There 
was absolutely no trading in the market on 
Monday and Tuesday’ but Wednesday saw 
a resumption of trade to normal proportions. 
The firm tone on fancy eggs continues, and in 
view of advices there seems to be no reason 
for an immediate change in the next few weeks. 
Extremely fancy Jersey and other near-by 
hennery whites that are closely graded for 
interior quality and size are now selling any- 
where from 68c to 72c, depending on the pack 


with near-by gathered whites, first to extra 
first from 52c to 60c. 


LIVE POULTRY IRREGULAR 


The live poultry market is off. This condi- 
tion even goes back to a week ago when ar- 
rivals were coming in for the Jewish holidays. 
Entirely too much mediocre stuff was shipped 
to New York, and this broke the market, as can 
be seen from the quotations. Fancy colored 
fowls via express are bringing from 29c to 
30c, while Leghorns are down as low as lic 
and 16c. There is the whole story in a nut- 
shell. Just because the Jewish holidays de- 
manded live poultry was no excuse for sending 
in all the old stuff available. During the 
Jewish holidays is just the time that real fancy 
stuff will bring the premium. The holiday 
spirit induces folks to spend money for good 
stuff. Fancy goods during the Jewish holiday 
trading days brought good money, and in some 
cases there was just enough stuff to satisfy the 
trade. When it came to undergrades there 
was so much stuff on the market that it was 
actually a drug. 

The next Jewish holiday will be Octo- 
ber 13 and 14, and the market will be 
October 8, 9 and 10. It is better to have 
stuff in by the 9th. 

October 20 and 21 is another Jewish 
holiday, the Feast of Law. The best 
market days will be the 15th, 16th and 
17th. Ship so your stuff reaches New 
York at that time. At this time all 
kinds of prime poultry will be in de- 
mand. Notice the qualifying word, 
prime. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


Wheat turned sharply upward on October 2, 
gaining from 4!» to4*\c at Chicago and 5'; to 5) sc 
at Winnipeg. — In face of this sharp upturn, there 
was no apparent let-up in European demand, 
which continues active. May wheat is now up 
to $1.51!4, the best figure since May, 1921, and the 
highest for the montt. 2! October, with the ex- 
ception of 1916. 

ay corn went to $1.15!) and May oats went up 
to 62c or within 4; of a cent of the best price on 
the crop. 

New York cash wheat F. O. B. for export for 
No. 2 hard winter is $1.60. Chicago cash wheat 
for No. 2 red is $1.49. 

According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed September 27. 

The « ations given in this report show the approximate 


prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 
delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 


Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their individual cost of doing business, volume 
handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 
in this report 





No. 2 W. Oats. 
No. 3 W. Oats 
No. 2 Yel. Corn 
No. 3 Yel. Corn 
Ground Oats. 


Spr. W. Bran 





Hard W. Bean om 
Standard Mids 32.75 $3.35 32.35 32.05 30.65 
Soft W. Mids 1,25 30.85 38.85 8.55 87.15 
Flour Mids 57.50 38.10 37.10 80 8635.40 
Red Dog Flour. . .44.00 44.60 43.60 43.30 41.90 
D. Brew Grains . .42.00 42.60 41.60 41.3! 39.90 
W. Hominy 45.25 46.85 $5.85 45.55 $4.15 
Yel. Hominy $5.25 45.85 44.85 44.55 43.15 
Corn Meal - 
Gluten Feed 47.25 48.85 46.85 45.65 45.15 
Gluten Mea! - 
36°, Cot. 8. Meal 45.25 45.95 44.85 44.35 43.15 
41° Cot. S. Meal 49.25 49.95 4885 4835 47.15 
43% Cot.S. Meal51.50 52.20 51.10 50.0 49.40 
31° OP Oil Meal - -—- - = 

34°, OP Oil Meal 51.50 52.10 51.10 50.60 49.40 


Beet Pulp —- — _ — — 

Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local basis. No. 2 White Oats, .55; 
No. 3 White Oats, .53'); No. 2 Yellow corn, $1.21; No. 3 
Yellow corn, $1.20; Ground oats $43; spring wheat bran 
$26.50; hard wheat bran, $30; standard middlings $28.50; soft 
wheat middlings $35; flour middlings $30; red dog flour $40; 
dry brewers grains ; white hominy $42.75; yellow hominy, 
$42.25: corn meal $50; gluten feed $44.75; gluten meal $56.75; 
31°; old process oil meal : 34°; old process oil meal $46.50. 

For points taking New York rate add to Albany price '4 
cents on oats; 5¢ cent on corn, 10 cents on cottonseed meal, 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


POTATOES STILL DULL 


Potato market continues its dull, weak tone 
in spite of everything. There seems to be 
practically nothing doing in that line in the 
market at all. Most business is being done in 
Green Mountains. North Shore Long Islands 
are bringing 65c to the farmer, while South Side 
are getting a nickel more. Some potatoes have 
been bought up-State for 40c a bushel f.o.b. 
shipping point (in central New York territory). 
Local markets are said to be paying more than 
this. However. where New York City prices 
are involved, carring price is 40c at the present 
time. Maine are being placed in New York 
City at $1.20 per ewt., which means about 50 
or 60c a ewt. f.o.b. 

There is no likelihood of any immediate 
change in the potato market. Digging on Long 
Island is in full swing and growers are shoving 
the stuff into the market as fast as they can. 
They won't start storing for another week or 
so, anyway. This means that for the next two 





or three weeks we can look for practically the 
same conditions. Of course weather conditions 
may set in to throw this out of line, and #f 
receipts are curtailed we will see more ad. 
vance, although it may be only temporary, 


APPLE MARKET EXCELLENT 

The apple market in general is in a firm, 
healthy condition. As one of the men in the 
market told the writer, this is a good year for 
apples. 

The high light for the apple market, or the 
outstanding feature of it, is the remarkable 
export demand for Ben Davis. South America, 
Denmark, Norway and England are actively 
buying Ben Davis. As a matter of fact, as soon 
as a car is in it is immediately sold, indicating 
that there is room for more stock. Fortunately 
South America prefers stock only 2! inches, 
while European market prefer sizes under that. 

Baldwins are meeting a good market. There 
are a few in at the present time. Most busi- 
ness is being done in futures. Stock that 
grades 21-inch and better, A grade, is easily 
bringing $4. Hudson Valley are holding for 
$4.25 and $4.50. Baldwins under 2!-inch 
and above 2’ are bringing anywhere from 
$3.25 and $3.75. 

Greenings are selling anywhere from $4 to 
85 fob. °- 

Kings are meeting a good market. 23-inch 
stuff is bringing from $5 to $5.50 with $ a 
prevailing price in the Hudson Valley. A good 
many growers are holding, however, asking $6. 

Hubbardstons are another shining light, 
breaking into the chain-store trade with appar- 
ent ease. Heretofore this variety has been 
sold to the chain-stores at a discount. This 
year they are entering the trade freely. 

Wealthies from western New York are bring- 
ing anywhere from $1.20 to $1.35 a bushel 
basket for 2'4 inch A grade stuff, while bar- 
reled goods are bringing from $3.74 to $4.25. 


The Market Outlook for Small Grains 
(Continued from page 248) 


which before the war, was the principal 
producer and exporter of rye, suddenly 
began to furnish the importing countries 
of Europe with that grain after an absence 
from the international market since 1914. 
She shipped about 45 million bushels in 
the last 12 months, or about two and one- 
half times the amount exported by the 
United States. As a result of this compe- 
tition, rye prices in this country have 
been unusually low compared with wheat 
and other grains. 


World Rye Crop is Smaller 

While the United States has a slightly 
larger supply than a year ago, the world 
crop is cexabuaiie smaller. Estimates 
of yields from 11 countries outside of the 
United States show a combined yield of 
19 per cent. less than last year. These 
countries produced 40 per cent. of the 
1923 crop in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Both Poland and Germany, which, next 
to Russia, are the big producers and con- 
sumers of rye, have much smaller crops 
than last year. The Russian crop is not 
included in these figures upon the world 
yield, but reports indicate a near crop 
failure in some of the chief rye areas and 
the chances are that much less will be 
exported than last year. 

Besides the indications of a smaller 
world crop, the acceptance of the Dawes 
plan for the settlement of the reparations 
question should help rye, as it is the main 
bread cereal of Germany. Per capita 
consumption in that country has been 
below normal in recent years and the 
settlement of political differences coupled 
with loans to aid in starting up the 
German industrial machine once more 
should lead to a larger export demand for 
American rye than in the past year. 

Rye prices have already made a strong 
response to the changed outlook for the 
current crop year. Export sales were 
lighter than expected uatil within the last 
month when the foreign demand, which it 


seemed must inevitably come to the 
United States, began to appear. The 
United States has a surplus of about 4 


million bushels and probably a third of it 
has already been contracted for shipment 
abroad. Throughout the year it is to 
expected that rye will sell on 4 bread 
grain basis instead of on a feed grain basis 
as in the mosi of last twelve mon 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 
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Would You Refuse 
To Collect 
Accident Insurance? 


The G. L. F. Exchange was set up by 
35,000 farmers to insure them honest 
supplies at fair prices. They paid 
their policy in the ben of subscriptions 
to stock. 


Now a bad seed situation has arisen. 
The G.L.F. knows how to meet it, if 
its shareholders will cooperate. You 
can make use of the insurance of your 
G.L.F. Seed Service and collect on your 
policy as a shareholder of the G. L. F. 


Your Seed Hired Man reports in the 
October issue of the G.L.F. SHARE- 
HOLDER, which will be in your hands 
by October 15. Read your copy care- 
fully. As a result of his report, you 
may find it advisable to change your 
crop plans. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca New York 


“T HAVE read a great deal about the 
rations to feed hens,” said a farm 
woman recently, “and I suppose that 
almost any one of them is good because 
experiments have shown that they give 
the hen the various food elements she 
needs to produce eggs. But what I 
should like to know is just how much of 
the ration to feed a hundred hens. It 
would make the feeding of my flock a 
much simpler matter.” 

The reason why much more has been 
written about proper rations than about 
the amount to feed is that no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down for the latter. 
Too many factors enter into it. 

The breed, housing, time of year, 
section of country, condition of flock and 
supplementary feeds are all factors that 
must be taken into consideration. As 
a rule, the lighter breeds, such as Leg- 
horns and Anconas, do not cohsume as 
much feed as the heavier breeds, such 
as Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes. 
When the flock is out on range during 
spring and summer, the grain ration is 
decreased. In winter, more corn must 














ALL LEATHER HERCULES 


AT WHOLESALE 
MADE on the famous 
y Munson last, 

of heavy pliable leather, 
double tanned to resist 
soil acids and to stand 











if money or check ac- 
companies order. Or you can 
PAY POSTMAN on delivery plus 
@1171, size and width, or all num 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
with wonderful values in men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes at 99c¢ and up. 
ANDERSON SHOE CO., inc., Dept. 5 R 22 
102 Hopkins Place Baltimore, Md. 


Attention! Homeseekers! 


Low round trip fares, five or more on one 

ticket, from Cincinnati, Louisville or St. 
Louis TO THE SOUTH. Tickets sold on 
first and third Tuesday of each month, 
April Ist until December 2d, 1924, in- 
clusive. Return limit 21 days. 
_ Splendid opportunities for money mak- 
ing orchards, dairy, truck and general 
farms at low cost. Home and factory 
sites. Long crop seasons. Short mild 
winters. Good markets. 


Write 

W. H. Tayloe 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Washington, D.C. a 


Southern Railway System 


PATENTS Booklet free. Highest 


pererences. Best results. 

romptness assured. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Law vr, 644G Street, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 


re Fee $2.75; 10 Ibs. 20.00. Gpeting 6 me. $1.25; 
2.00. y when received, and recipe free 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, bh. *papucan, KY. 


ge. Mention No. 
rs in shoe you wear. 











W. A. Beckler 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cincinnati, O. 

















STRONG, STURDY 


LEGHORN AND CHICKS 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


From the best strain in existence; no 
better at any price; parents raised on 
my own model farm. February, March 
and April delivery at $40 a 100. Limited 
number to be sold. 10% down: balance 
three days before delivery. Order now 
and be assured of something better in 
chick line than you ever saw. 


Bank reference — inspection invited. 


HIRAM SOUTHGATE 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 





R. D., 














PULLETS AND COCKERELS 
ser red Barron + ny Copa at $1.00 each 
tive catalogue free. Sher capers se 
C. M. LONGENECKER, 


Box 40 Elizrbethtown, Pa. 








When writing to Advertisers 
Be sure Say you saw it 
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be fed to keep up the body heat. Some 
grains are more available and cheaper in 
one section than another, and they must 
be fed in different proportions. The con- 
dition of the flock and the size and condi- 
tion of the hen-house also affect the 
amount. It is still further affected by 
the amount of green feed and milk fed. 


Heavier Feeding at Night 


In general, it may be said that a laying 
flock should be fed from eight to twelve 
quarts of whole grain per hundred hens, 
much the greater part to be fed at night. 
It is necessary that hens go to roost with 
full crops, but the morning feed of grain 
should serve mainly as an appetizer. It 
is understood, of course, that the hens 
will have a laying mash before them at 
all times. Green feed in some form, as 
well as milk and its products, should also 
be fed, and this will have some effect on 
the amount of whole grain to feed. 

To get right down to brass tacks, it is 


How Much Shall I Feed? 


Something That Must Be Studied in Each Flock 


just this fact that each poultry raiser 
must learn for himself exactly how much 
to feed his flock that accounts for the 
difference in success achieved by those 
who raise chickens. It requires study of 
the individual flock, and if you really 
have a liking for chickens you will find 
that the more you study them, the more 
interesting and fascinating the work be- 
comes—and the more profitable.—W., C. 
MUELENBURG. 


We Hatch Late Friers 


AS late as the first of September we 
have set hens to rear friers for winter 
use. If we will make a dry, warm coop 
for them the hen will stay with the 
chicks very late and they will feather 
quickly, and they grow fast at this time. 
Thanksgiving will find them just right 
for nice friers, and they will be good all 
winter, much better than eating salt 
pork all the time, as is done so often on 
farms. Of course some extra care is 
necessary to avoid their chilling in the 
cold wet grass during cold fall mornings, 
but if theyare active and have a dry coop, 
they will come out in the morning after 
the dew has dried off, full of pep, and will 
make up for lost time hunting bugs. A 
small pen to keep them in until late is 
vetter than just a coop.—L. H. Coss. 


Incubator School Coming 
ULTRYMEN who do considerable 


hatching or are contemplating entering 
the business will be interested in an an- 
nouncement that just comes to us from 
the James Manufacturing Company. 
The company is going to conduct a three- 
day school at Elmira some time during 
the middle of November. Definite an- 
nouncement will be made later. The idea 
was originally conceived by Dr. J. H. 
Krum of Elmira, N. Y., one of the poultry 
experts connected with the James Manu- 
facturing Company. It is the first school 
of its kind and will consist of demonstra- 
tions and lectures by Professor A. B. 
Dann, Dr. Krum, and other well-known 
poultry authorities. 





Pit 


(Continued from page 244) 

but in other parts of the State, for the 
best of his selections were being tried out 
in some other counties as well. The 
reputation of Mr. Warner and his oat had 
been made and the oat now known as 
Jefferson County No. 343 came mto being 
from a practical and commercial stand- 
point. 

In 1923 many hundred acres were 
planted with the Jefferson County No. 
343 oat, throughout New York State. 
Wherever farmers had been. having 
trouble with oats lodging there was a 
place for this sturdy oat that gives a 
goodly yield as well as standing up when 
other members of its clan give up the 
fight and lay down. It seems almost too 
much to believe that a single head 
selected in 1914 would give enough oats 
to seed down thousands of acres in 1923, 
but a few minutes spent with a pencil 
will show numbers of oats mounting up 
almost like Henry Ford’s profits on a 
year’s output. 

It is hard to figure this all down in cold 
dollars, but in all business enterprises the 
one with the lowest production costs 
keeps up with the procession longest. 
Mr. Warner figures that producing five, 
ten or fifteen more bushels of oats from 
the same acre of land and with com- 
paratively little additional cost other 
than that of thrashing and handling the 
extra bushels, is a paying proposition. 

Other improved selections and types of 
oats have made their appearance through- 
out New York State during the past five 
years and the story of their development 
would read much the same as that of the 
No. 343. The Comewell and the Cornell- 
ian varieties are two others of exceptional 
worth that are being much sought after. 
| One farmer in a northern county secured 








He Studied Oat Family-Trees 


five bushels of one of these last spring and 
sowed two acres. The rest of his farm 
he sowed to his old type of oat. In the 
fall he told the tax ccllector that if he had 
only sowed the entire acreage (about 50) 
to the Comewell oat he would have had 
enough extra from his oat crop to have 
paid the taxes on his 150-acre farm. 





Why the Holstein Appeals to Me as 
a Dairy Cow 
(Continued from page 244) 


to the eye. Yet how many things appeal 
to the eye which are not genuine. 


What is more perfect than nature and | 


the workmanship of Nature’s God? 
After God had created man he knew that 
there must be food for babes, and so in 
his great wisdom he selected milk— 
mother’s milk. And how did he make it? 
Did he make it yellow with a cream line? 
No, he knew it would be too rich in fat 
for that delicate stomach and so he made 
it white, almost blue with small white 
globules of fat which comprises only 3 to 
314% in content and which could be 
easily assimilated. He watched—he 
waited and saw that his work was perfect. 

His wisdom told him that other babes 
would follow even before time for the first 
to be moved from the mother’s breast 
and so with loving kindness for babes, 
invalids, the infirm and aged he created 
the Foster Mother of Mankind—the Hol- 
stein cow. 

And so as her great producing power 
becomes known to dairymen and her 
great nutritive power becomes known to 
the consuming public, I predict that her 
popularity will continue to increase, 
hence do you wonder that the Holstein 
appeals to me as the real dairy cow? 
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EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND FELL TREES 

WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 


10 Men At 1/20 the Cost— 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 








A log-saw that will burn any fuel and 
deliver the surplus power so necessary 
to fast sawing is sure to show every 
owner an extra profit of over $1,000.00 
@ year. 

Such an outfit is the Witte Log-Saw 
which has met such sensational success. 
The WICO Magneto equipped Witte 
is known as the standard of power saws— 
fast cutting, with a natural *‘arm-swing”’ 
and free from the usual log-saw troubles. 
It burns kerosene, gasoline or distillate 
so economically that a full day’s work 
costs only twenty-two cents. 





Magneto Was! 
Equipped “ss 


Wm. Middlestadt reports that the Witte 
replaced forty men using buck-saws. 
Hundreds of users saw as much as twenty-five 
“— ay itt hat th 
r. Witte says that the average user of a 
Witte Log and Tree saw can make easily $50.00 
a day with the outfit and so confident is he 
that he offers to send the complete combination 
log and tree saw on ninety days’ free trial to any- 
one who will write to him. The prices are 
lowest in history and under the method of easy 
payments spread over a year, only a few dollars 
down puts the Witte to work for you. 
If you are interested in making more mon 
sawing wood and clearing your place at mal 
write Mr. Witte today at the Witte 
Engine Works, 6803 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo., or 6803 Pane Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
full details of this remarkable offer. You are 
under no obligation by writing. 


Send Us Your Name 


» And We'll Send You This 
) Genuine Tweed Topcoat 


Don't send a NOW ONLY 

penny now. Just $ 

your name and 

address and we'll 

send you this ™ 

stylish, Tweed 
opceoat for Prepaid 
your inspec- 
tion. You can’t help lik- 
ing this coat for not only 
is it the latest style but 















it is made of rub zed 
Tweed by an amazing 
scientific process. It's 


just the coat to wear 
on cool, damp morn- 
ings, just the coat to 
protect you on show- 
ery days Colors: Gray 
and Brown; Sizes 32 
to 54. 


FREE DELIVERY 
Send us your name and 
address today. When 
coat arrives pay  post- 
man our remarkably lo 
price of $4.95. No more 
We pay all delivery 
charges. 


GUARANTEE 

If you do not liké coat for any 
reason whatsoever return it to 
us at our expense and we'll 
cheerfully refund your money. You take no risk. 
Order today. State size and color. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 2 


10 STUYVESANT ST., NEW YORK CITY 














ay We Tan Them, You Wear 


any tame or wild animal hide 
Cow, Horse, Deer, Bear, 
mink, muskrat, skunk, ’coon, 
fox or other skins, tanned, 
mounted or made into fur 
auto robes, rugs, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves, muffs, scarfs, stoles. 
Blankets made from your own wool. 
FREE—BIG CATALOG—FREE 


Illustrated by living models. How to prepare hides 
for shipment. Prices for tanning, making garments 
from your own furs and complete garments. We 
will save you money on tanning, taxidermy and 
$10 to $50 on beautiful fur clothes. 


ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., INC. 
68 Crescent Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





$4500 Income; High Grade Farm 
121 Acres, 500 Poultry, Auto 


And auto truck, tractor, 3 hea 4 cows, gas engi 
valuable machinery, wheat, hay fodder; attractive 7: 

brick house, large porches, ent barn, other 
bidgs., valued over $5,000; 100 acres rich loam fields, 
alfalfa and other bumper crops; pasture, 6 acres heavy 
timber and wood; short run city over improved roads, 
ood stores, schools, etc. Owner's ere, 
,500 take all, terms. Picture and details page 97 New 


7, 
Illus, Catalog, 152 money-m: farm b 
EHOUT FARM AGENCK, 150K Nassau 





Bt) New York City. 


Stop Mistakes in Painting 
— follow the 
SSE SEE painting wooo 


Farm 
— | ea first thing to do. 
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SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
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PAINTING GUIDE 
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Loox on the “Guide” for the right thing Your “Paint Headquarters” serves you 


The joy of new paint 


Away, every trace of dinginess! 
Woodwork, yesterday streaked 
and dull, today lights up the 
whole house with its fresh white- 
ness. Scratched floors that em- 
barrassed beautiful rugs now set 
them off as a new frame enhances 
a fine picture. You can see your 
home begin to smile as each 
stroke of the brush covers an old 
surface. 


Getting 


to use for woodwork. 


Consult the “Guide” before selecting the 
finish for any surface. 


Something is wrong when a once beautiful 
room has to be done over again too soon. The 
chances are the wrong type of material was 
used. 


Every expert knows that each type of sur- 
face (indoors and out) calls for its own type 
of paint. Paints must be selected according 
to type. The same is true of varnishes, of 
stains and enamels. 


When you look at the Farm Painting 
Guide you look at authoritative recommenda- 
tions. On a line with the surface to be finished 
you pick out the correct material as easily as 


you select a color from the color card. 
Save this copy of the “‘Guide’’ for use 


when needed. 


with the Sherwin-Williams Painting 
Guide. It will pay you to look up this store. 


You will know “Paint Headquarters”’ by the 
Painting Guide displayed in the window and 
inside the store. This store serves you intelli- 
gently, backed by the “Guide.” The proprie- 
tor and clerks help you save money by avoid- 
ing mistakes. Look for this store and “follow 
the ‘Guide’.”” It costs you nothing to be sure. 


Write for free suggestions on your painting 
problems to the S-W Dep’t of Home Decora- 
tion. Ask, also, for free booklet B450 and 
the handsome set of color plates giving eight 
beautiful color schemes for different rooms. 
Send 50c (65c in Canada) for the 177 page 
book of valuable detailed information on 
beautifying the home. Reproductions of the 
latest color ideas for interior and exterior—a 
book you would not part with for many times 
its price. Write Dept. B 435 at address below. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


610 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


good work 


Hire a good painter if 
you have big work that 
calls for help. Ask your 
Paint Headquarters to 
recommend a man. If 
you hire a painter, hire 
@ good one. 








